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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 
Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
diana Co., Ohio, by the E tive C tt 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is Edited by Benzamin S. and J. 
Exizasers Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Chorch or State, as 








the only consistent position an A 


ean occupy, and as the best means for the de- 


of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of sJaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 


per that is published in your midst. The 


ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25, 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but $1. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

O¢7- No deviation from these terms. 

(<7 We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its ¢irculation among their 
friends. 

Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth. 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Bannasy- 


—————— EEE 
The Fugitive in Canada. 


The Montreal Herald reports an_interest- 
ing and important debate in the Assembly 
ef the Provincial Parliament ona bill for 
the arrest of offenders from the United States. 
Mr. La Fontaine, a member, said in relation 
to the object of the bill, that “the treaty of 
extradition of 1842 was not perfected till the 
bill of last year was passed at Washington, 
at the time of its visit. But the English act 
was defective in the first clause, inas.nuch as 
it made it necessary that the fugitive from 
justice should be publicly claimed cf the 
Government, which gave occasion for the 
party to escape. ‘This bill would give pow- 
er to the judges of the superior Courts and to 
justices of the peace to carry out the law. 
Should such power be given to justices of the 

, fugitives may as well remain in the 
tates as go to Canada. According tw slave- 
holding law every slave is a thief, for the 
clothes he wears belong to his master. If 
therefore a justice of the peace in Canada is 
empowered to give up every criminal who may 
cack eotege there from the States, every slave 
who crosses the line will be demanded as a 
fugitive from justice; that he is a fugitive 
from Slavery also can be kept out of sight if 
necessary, or, if known, may be disregarded 
if he pleases, by the justice. In that case 
England can no longer boast that her provin- 
ces on this continent are a city of refuge for 
those who fly from the tyranny of the repub- 
lic. Slaveholding law will have become the 
paramount law of Canada, as it is now, of 
the Northern States. ‘The *Compromises,’ 
will have erere72 ie tine, and trom “Labra- 
dor to the Rio Grande there will not bea foot 
of Free Soil, where the weary fugitive can 
rest with the assurance of his liberty; if he 
e the bird of prey that typifies his na- 
tive , it will only be to fall under the 
hand of a beast as merciless. 

We copy the debate from the Herald, and 
should the bill unhappily become a law, we 
shall announce that result as soon as we hear 
of it.—Anti-slavery Standar?. 


Mr. Papineau objected to Justices of the 
Peace being invested with power to arrest 
fugitives from the United States. He was 
for placing it only in the hands of the Judges 
of the Superior Courts, of the Circuit Courts 
fn Canada East, and of similar Courts in 
Canada West; providing, however, that the 
Justices of the Peace should be only permit. 
ted to arrest the offenders, and take them be- 
fore the nearest Judge of the Superior Courts, 
or Circuit Court. This was only an act of 

to a foreigner. 

Mr. LaFontaine said that this bill was on- 
ly to carry out the treaty, in the same way 
as it was carried out by the law of the 
United Siftes. There was nothing more in 
it than in the American law, and it was of 
course necessary to act in good faith with 
the American Government. 

Mr. H. J. aes potas es 
Government were ng millions of pounds 
to pat down Slavery, they had bly for- 
gotten one point. It was within his obser- 
vation that nothing was more common than 
to trump up a charge against a man of hav- 
ing committed the crime of arson, robbery, 
&e. It waea mere scheme by which slaves 
were reclaimed. Some years, ago, a cargo 
of slaves were shipped at Charleston for 
New la 











who treated them like cattle or brote 
subjected to laws 


to read and be Christians—if such people 
came into the country he would treat them 
as persons, sui generis. They were not res- 
ponsible as other persons were, and he never 
would consent to their being sent back. In 
1835 a case occurred which made his blood 
boil. <A slave was attempted to be arrested ; 
that led to a riot at Niagara, in which the 
black population took part, and several white 
persons joined them. He was happy for the 
sake of the Province that the unfortunate 
man himself escaped ; but one man was shot. 
He put it to any one on the floor of the House 
if he were cariied a slave into ; 


harm, if he took what was necessary for his 
escape. The Imperial Parliament had pro- 
bably overlooked this point; and it was the 
duty of the House to remind themof it. He 
would, therefore, move to add a proviso as 
follows: Provided nothing herein contained 
shall extend to the surrender of any colored 
person accused of the crimes herein mention- 
ed, who shall have been a slave, and who 
shall be liable to be reclaimed by his mas- 
ter. 

Mr. Sherwood (Toronto) said if the clanse 
proposed by the last speaker would not go to 
impair the measure, he would like to see it 
adopted. ‘They had never had a similar bill 
brought before them to the one at present pro- 
posed. There had been instances of persons 
from the United States entering Canada to 
claim slaves who had ron away from their 
inhuman masters, and who were refused to 
he given up. He recollected one case, where 
the slave who had made his escape was re- 
claimed on a charge of horse stealing. The 
facts of the case were these, that the first 
horse the slave found he had mounted in or- 
der to facilitate his escape. ‘This act, accor- 
ding to law, could not be called to larceny ; 
and the Govenor, if application was made to 
him, would refuse the application if the facts 
of such a case were known to him. But 
there might be magistrates who did not tho- 
ronghly know the law, and who might be 
induced to sign a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion. He therefore hoped that such a provi- 
so would be added to the bill, so that where 
it was known that the crime of arson or mur- 
der, was committed to assist in the escape 
of a slave from his cruel bondage, or if he 
appropriated money to pay his expenses on 
his journey or flight—that where suveh was 
found to be the case, he should not be allow- 
ed to be carried back to the man who had 
treated him, and would still treat him, worse 
than a dumb brute. In speaking as he had 
done, he hoped the Hon. gentleman who had 
brought in the bill would not think that he 
wished to throw any obstacle in its way, as 
he deemed it a very important bill. He ho- 
ped that some clause would be inserted to 
prevent the giving up of slaves to their mas- 
ters. It had been said that millions had been 
expended in England for the purpose of put- 
ting down Slavery; but he would assure the 
House, that the feeling against Slavery was 
as strong in Canada as it could be anywhere. 

Mr. Smith (of Durham) would confess 
that his philanthropy did not lead him quite 
as faras those Hon. gentlemen who had 
just preceeded him. It appeared to him that 
the inevitable result of the amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Norfolk would 
bea general belief in the States that the blacks 
would be justified in rising upon and = mur- 
dering their masters, provided they could get 
to Canada. It would appear, indeed, that 
the idea of the hon. member was, that as the 
blacks were treated in the United States 
worse than brutes, they should be treated in 
Canada better than white pecple. He would 
prefer leaving to the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment in Council, the mode of action on 
any application from the United States au- 
thorities for the delivery of a slave. 

Mr. Sherwood (Toronto) said in reply to 
Mr. Smith that he could not agree with him 
when he seemed to imply that the effect of 
passing this amendment would be to promote 
murder, and every sort of crime in the Uni- 
ted States. He did not support the amend- 
ment from any such motive. He and his 
hon. friend saw only those principles of hu- 


uraniny waren Ought to be encourage | all 
civilized communities. What difference, he 
would ask hon. gentlemen, should be made 
in the case of a white, accused of murder or 
arson, ina time of political excitement, in 
the attempt to free himself from political op- 
pression, and the unforiunate negro who ar- 
rived ina British possession, accused of mur- 
dering his constant and brutal oppressor? In 
the one case, the American Government or 
any other Government in the world would at 
once reply to any demand, for political offen- 
ces, we cannot recoguize the crime of mur- 
der or arson ; in this case, it is merged in the 
higher political offence, and will not give 
him up. He would on the same principle, 
protect the slave who had committed some 
crime in an attempt to gain his liberty; for 
the assertion of human liberty, and for the 
——— of the negro—not against the laws, 

ut against his inhuman master who, in nine 
cases out of ten, got immediate possession of 
the slave on his being delivered up by the 
Canadian authorities, without the law’s ta- 
king any recognizance of the pretended 
crime. 

Mr. Attorney General Baldwin said the 
question involved in this discussion was; is 
it or is it not desirable that a mutual under- 
standing should exist between our own Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the Republic, 
on whose borders we are, for the delivering 
up of fugitives from justice. ‘The Imperial 
Government, on our behalf, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States had mutually come 
to the determination that it was desirable we 
should mutually give up such fugitives with- 
out any exception being made in the treaty, 
such as was now proposed by the honorable 
member for Norfolk; and any one knowing 
the position of the Slavery question on the 
other side of the lines must be aware that it 
was utterly impossible that such a provision 
could have been inserted in the treaty. The 
treaty of Washington then had been made 
between the two Governinents for a good pur- 
pose, viz: the delivering up of persons char- 





ged in one country with the commission of a 
serious offence, flying for protection to the 


other. If then such a provisionas this could |43 


not be inserted in the treaty of Washingten, 
what would be the effeet of attempting to in- 


troduce it into this bill. ‘The Imperial Par-| 


liament had passed an act in the terms of the 
treaty, but they have left to the local Govern- 
ment the power of carrying the treaty in 
effect in such a manneras they might fi 
most convenient. Such was the object o! 
the present bill, but if they attempted to in- 
troduce into it, provisions not co 
the Imperial Act and in 
Ington, 
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provision as that now proposed. He should 
therefore oppose the motion of the honorable 
member for Norfolk. 

Mr. H. J. Boulton remarked that if the 
Act of Parliament had been so badly mana- 
ged as 1» be inoperative, it required the as- 
sistance of the Provincial Parliament to do 
that which the act of the Imperial Parliament 
could not effect. He would therefore give 
this assistance only so far as it was just and 
advisable to do so. ‘The honorable member 
for Durham thought he was prepared to give 
greater lenity to a slave than to.a free man. 
Well, he held that a poor slave wanted more 
aid and much more assistance than a free 
man. Was it fora free British Legislature 
to aid those who had perhaps cut a poor 
slave in two with cowhides; who inade it 
penal to teach a black man to read—who had 
lately sent a woman to prison for teaching a 
man to read the scriptures'—to aid these 
men to recover their victims? He had shown 
that formerly this act had indirectly led to 
murder in Upper Canada ; and at any rate he 
wished the Government not to be bound, as 
they would be by this act; to give up fugi- 
tive slaves, accused of crime. If a ship 
went from Quebee to Charleston, or New 
Orleans with a black cook on board, that man 
was imprisoned till the vessel sailed. What 
respect did that show to the rights of nations 
—the comity of nations—or the privileges of 
a foreign nation? Why then should we be 
so tender on this subject of Slavery. He 
would be glad to see the slaves make the 
houses of their mastess too hot to hold them, 
and then they might be forced to that which 
humanity could not induce them todo. He 
read with pleasure that day, that Mr. Cas- 
sius Clay was likely to obtain a convention 
in Kentucky, to consider the best means of 
doing away with Slavery. He would do 
nothing whatever to deliver slaves to their 
masters, 

Mr. Wilson could not read this law as it 
had been explained by the honorable mem- 
ber. He could not understand how -it ap- 
plied toa slave who might from hate rank- 
ling in his heart against his master, murder 
him and then escape. Would it be justice 
or would it be right to give that man a refuge 
in this country and refuse to give him up to 
the country, whose law he had violated by 
the commission of so diabolical a crime ?— 
He thought there was too much mawkish 
sentimentality on the subject of Slavery, in 
thus making men irresponsible for any 
crime they might commit. ‘The mere act of 
stealing a horse would not, he allowed, be 
sufficient for this country to give up a slave 
who had committed the greater crime of 
murder. 

The bill was then read a second time, and 
on motion, to be submitted to a Committee 
of the whole House on Tuesday. 


<p The following article is from the 
Ram's Horn, a paper conducted by colored 
men in the City of New York. 


Henry Clay on Emancipation. 





Henry Clay, who, in 1799, advocated 
Emancipation in Kentucky—Henry Clay, 
who, in 1819, fastened the doom of Slavery 
on Missouri—Henry Clay. who in 1844, 
bound ‘Texas and Slavery and War upon the 
Union—the same Henry Clay, in 1849, 
writes a long letter in favor of Gradual 
Emancipation in Kentucky. 

Ha nronoses that all slaves born after the 
year 1860, shall, on arriving at the age of 25 
years, be declared free, but shall then be 
hired out for three years more, to earn enough 
to transport him (or her) to Africa, with an 
outfit. The children of all such, born in 


























ner, so far as the elave is concerned, 
Pennsyl Act ‘provives tht no 
shall be out of the Siate, and then 
the date of Emancipation ; and the Con- 
tiation further secured equal political righis 
‘to these slaves when freed in Pennsylvania. 
“Clay gives slaveholders ten yearg 
erithe Sta that they may at their 
@ State into/perpetual slavery. 
‘They ance is exhibited Inthe fifteenth 
graph, where he says: “in some of 


free States the nal le lati t 
of color wen te " " oa eo 





f m augt 
scorn as they bore this sentence from 
ous Ohio along the line! 

General Jackson, on his dying bed, hoped 
to meet all who surrounded him in Heaven, 
“both white and black.” No such tardy 
vision of justice will flit thro’ the mortal 
agonies of Henry Clay. His frame will not 
rest in the grave, if the neighboring sod con- 
tains the remains of a black man; his soul 
will find no peace in Heaven, if therein 
walks the redeemed, the disenthralled man 
of color. The injuries, which through a 
long and eventful life, he has heaped upon 
colored Americans, have corroded and em- 
i his own spirit pao them is the 
last degree—it is part and parcel wit}, eye 
fibre of his being. Soin many parngmaphe 
of this last letter of his, the old and worn 
out falsehoods about * difference in race,” 
** degraded race,” ** aninjury to the whites,” 
are repeatedly revamped from the grave in 
which they were long since inhumed with 
the Colonization Society as it was. In his 
long life, now past three score and ten, in 
the many changing winds by which he has 
steered his political and moral course, he has 
been consistent only in colorphobia; and of 
all the messengers sent to buffet the black- 
man, this man is chiefest. It is with a grim 
satisfaction, therefore, that we, who have 
grown grey beneath the persecuting public 
opinion he created and fostered, live to see 
him out-living his own baneful influence ;— 
it would have been a happier sight had he 
repented him cf the evil; it would have been 
more graceful to him as a statesman to have 
folded his robe arcund him and have dropped 
voiceless into the grave of his own exploded 
notions; it would have been more glorious 
to him as aman, worthier the lofty promise 
of his youth, had he boldly led the van of 
the Emancipation host now swelling to my- 
riads in the Hoosier State. 

No banner ery that ever pealed on the gale 
would iave the music, the glory, the enthu- 
siasm of th hich should shout ** Clay and 
Free Soil! Clay and equal rights to all men! 
Clay and Free Kentucky, free in her white, 
free in her-enfranchised black population!" 
Por “there is more joy in Heaven among 
= over one sinner that repenteth, 

c. 


ed in 
glori- 





But if the letter of Clay be bad, the com- 
ments of the ‘Tribune are worse. The wri- 
ter thought them dictated by friendship tor 
Clay; but it is that kind of friendship with 
which the Western statesman has been too 
abundantly cursed; triendship degenerated 
into adhesiveness, a physical, not a moral 
quality. If Horace Greeley, or any other 
man expects to resuscitate the influence once 
wielded over the masses by Henry Clay, he 
should begin by being fatthfulto him. He 
should rouse the * old hoss” from his Rip 
Van Winkle sleep, and tell him that he lives 
ina positive and progressive age; the old 
frame may yet be good enough by proper 
currying, and stimulants and strong diet, to 
stand up to the rack once more, even to en- 
ter for the plate, perhaps, but he must be 
broke in to the new pace, or he will be no- 
thing more than a hideous bare boned skel- 
eton, a shame to his former condition, and a 
disgrace to his present keepers. 

For Clay we feel pity, for the Tribune dis- 
gust; disgust at the contemptible lick-spit- 
tle-ism which educes from this letter that 
Clay goes for Free Soil. The only way we 
know of, by whiel: such a conclusion can be 
| formes, ts on the principle that the evil one 
is said to love holy water, by never touching 


it. 

The particular object of this letter we are 
/ataloss toconceive. Surely it cannot be to 
| give an impulse to emancipation in Ken- 
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Kentucky, to be free also, but to be appren- | tucky, because the plan is an impediment 
ticed until twenty-one years of age; and | rather than a furtherance of Freedom. Per- 
hired out for three years afterwards for like | haps, after all, it is a mere preparatory, or 
purposes as their parents. This ‘coloniza- | mendacious shaking of the mane, to inform 
tion of the free blacks, as they successively the public that the old Lion is “not dead 
arrive, from year to year, at the age entitling | yet."’ In the drama of the downfall of sla- 
them to freedom,”’ he * iders a diti very, now rapidly passing through the Amer- 
bsolutely indispensable.” ican stage, two phases of the system are re; 
But “ until the commencement of the sys- | tesented by two men; the first is happily 
tem” (in 1860) all the legal rights of the | described by Clay as composed of “ respec- 
proprietors of slaves, in their fullest extent, table persons who believe that slavery is a 
ought to remain unimpaired and unrestrict- | blessing,” and is impersonated in John C. 
ed.” Consequently,” he adds, * they | Calhoun, who with his followers were quiet- 
would have the right to sell, devise, or re- | ly passed off the stage by the Congress just 
move them from the State, without the latter | adjourned. Clay himself represents the oth- 
being entitled to the benefit of Emancipa- | er phase, distinguished by extreme hatred to 
tion.” the colored man. Singularly enough, Clay 
It is a libel upon the term, an insult to the | comes up in the next Congress, the neXt act 
holy cause of Emancipation, to place it in Sade, set will be “ certainly put 
the category with this infamous plan. This ged if mili b ont Hal the i. aed space 
plan proposes to rid Kentucky of the curse | 9Y ‘he artillery of tale and Seward. 
of slavery and of the freed population, not ——— : 
because slavery is a curse, but because this Missovurt.—The Missourians are discuss- 
population is believed undesirable. There is | ing the question whether the interests of the 
no particle of sympathy for the slave, no re- | State would not be promoted by a legislative 
cognition of the Human that is in him, no | act, declaring that no person born in that 
pride in his elevation—he must go opt from State after the year 1860, shall be held as a 
Kentucky, his passage prepaid to Africa, to | slave. 
another slave state, or to the Devil—no mat- ~ === 5 
ter which—so long as he leaves the State.— | Sip Buipines on rue Onto.—A gentle- 
There is one direction, however, in which | man of Cincinnati, has made arrangements 
Mr. Clay deprecates the departure of the for building a ship at Manes about 
slave, and that is across the Ohio! ‘ ninety miles above that city on the Kentucky 
We are at a ioss to conceive why this let side of the river, and freighting her for a for- 
ter was telegraphed to New York. It would p< port with the products of the West. 
have come soon cnovat by Post. It is a) out petaa 
miserable display of the meanness, the igno-| Great Loan.—The Clyde (New York) 
rance, and of the inexplicable hatred which | Telegraph says a load of wood containing ten 
Clay has ever shown to the free man of Co- | eords, was brought into that village last week, 
lor. ‘ | ypon the plank road, drawn by two horses.— 
The meanness consists in the fact that its | i had a dads into ten two horse loads 


author, with the old Pennsylvania Emanci- jn distributing it about the village after lea- 
pation Actia.his mind, offers a plan infinite- ying the plank road. . 




















Vindisia ts. Ortto.+About three years 
ago a slave of Samuet B. Brown of Au- 
gusta Co. Virginia ran away from his 
master, and'as the latter alleges stole and 
carried off sundry articles of value to the 
State of Ohio. In January last the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia made a requisition up- 
on the Governorof Ohio for said slave 
as a fugitive from\justice. Gov. Ford re- 
fused ogee! with the demand-on the 
ground that larceny was 





® 


evidence, has been found, though there 
has been ample time for it. The affidavit 
of the complainant, moreover, the Goy- 
ernor of Ohio says.is not signed by the 
applicant, as is usual in such cases, and is 
not such an affidavit or paper, as would, 
in the State of Ohio, authorize a magis- 
trate to issue a warrant for an arrest in 
case of the smallest offence against our 
criminal laws. 

On the 3d day of February Gov. Floyd 
made another requisition upon Gov. 
Ford, which was also refused. Where- 
unon Gov. Fioyd sends in to the House 
of Delegates the following very terrible 
Message : 

Ex. Department, March 9, °49. 
Tothe Speaker of the House of Delegates : 

Sin—On the 3d January, 1849, | 
made a requisition upon the Governor of 
the State of Ohio, for the delivery ofa 
fugitive from justice, called Joseph 
Venable, and described as a negro man 
slave, the property of Samuel B. Brown. 
This requisition was contemptuously re- 
fused, upon the ground of the insufficien- 
cy of the affidavit. ‘To obviate all diffi- 
culty, | made a second requisition for 
the same offender on the 3d day of Feb- 
ruury. This requisition, like the first, 
was also refused, and in a manner not 
less discourteous. For the manner in 
which the demands have been met, | re- 
fer 1o documents herewith enclosed for 
the consideration of the Legislature. li 
will be seen, by reference to the reasons 
assigned iv the memorandum attached to 
the Jast requisition, that the authorities 
ofthe State of Ohio virtually refuse to 
recagnise the validity of the laws of this 

j } H a 





Lad LJ he 

ings against slaves for criminal offences ; 
thus constituting the broad mgis of a sis- 
ter republic, which was intended to be 
the guaranty of protection from wrong, 
the strong-hold of fugitives from justice, 
and harbor of safety for felons escaping 
the penalties of the law. 1 do not doubt 
but there are many right minded and pat- 
riotic citizens in the State of Ohio, whose 
patriotism and sense of justice will con- 
demn in the strongest manner this fanat- 
ical spirit of aggression on the constitu- 
tional rights of the Southern States. | 
can but hope that their betier judg- 
ments and more patriotic counsels will in 
time prevail to save our country from the 
ruin and disruption to which the contrary 
course will inevitably lead. In the mean- 
time, | fecl bound 10 call the attention of 
the Legislature to this transaction, with a 
hope that their wisdom will devise some 
means of preventing similar occurrences 
in future. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

JOHN B. FLOYD. 
FRANCE. 

No Apu.terers in THe AssemBty.—In 
the latter part of the sitting of tie Qist, M. 
Pierre Leroux moved that a party convicted 
of adultery, should be disqualified from sit- 
ting in the Assembly ; unexpectedly the As- 
sembly actually voted the proposed qualifica- 
tion. ‘The object of this maneuver was as 
follows: The Assembly had previously vo- 
ted the disqualification of persons convicted 
of robbery, theft and other disgraceful offen- 
ces, in spite of the opposition of M. Pierre 
Leroux and his friends, who contended that 
if the people chose to be represented by a 
thief or a swindler, the Assembly had no 
right to prevent them. ; 

M. Pierre Leroux therefore turned u 
the Assembly, and demanded the disqualifi- 
cation of the adalterer as well as the swind- 
ler, never doubting that the proposition, 
which was intended in fact to be ironical, 
would be rejected. The Assembly, howev- 
er, took the Montagnard at his word, and ac- 
tually adopted his amendment. Among the 
persons to be excluded by this decision will 
be several, it is said, of the most eminent 
men of the Chamber, the most prominent of 
whom is the celebrated Victor Hugo. 


Sweerine away THe Stave Cope.—Eve- 
ry indication of the times manifests clearly 
that the progress of the Slave power in the 
legislative and judicial departments of the go- 
vernments has ,and the day of reac- 
tion has come, which, before it ends, will 
“sweep away’ every vestige of that power 
from the country. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, a majority of at least two- 
thirds of its members being slave-holders in 
fact or pro-slavery in opinion, has recently 
given some important decisions against cer- 
tain unconstitutional and tyrannical enact- 
ments of slavery. 

The late decision of the cases of Norris vs. 
the City of Boston, and of Smith es. Terner, 
is said by the Charleston Mercury to have 
the eflect to ‘sweep away’ the Inspection 
laws of South Carolina, enacted to prevent 
the abduction of slaves in Northern vessels ; 
and also to ‘sweep away’ all laws [of the 
same State] made to prevent ,free colored 

rsons—' citizens of Massachusetts ’—from 








entering the ports and cities of S. Carolina: 
— Huron Reflector, 















WHOLE NO. 188. 


Stave Trape.—Tbe. Southern (Ga) 
Recorder of the 27th ult ms smn 
progress of this illegal practice has met 
with a check, and bas indeedy we pre- 
sume, so far as this, vicinage is concern- 
ed, been decisively arrested, in a case 
pce LOO peer ‘Two a. 
speculators reached this place some ; 

‘o, with a number olmapee for sale.— 


he owners were f i —— = 


the instance of the | layc 
ee nd 











saved from going to jail by giving 
and security for their rance next 
morning, in the sum of one thousand 


dollars. Atthe time for their appear- 
ance it seems the parties arrested had 
judged it best to forfeit their bond a.nd 
pay the penalty (which we presume they” 
had secured to their security,) rather 
than abide the issue of the law they bad 
violated. We presume that the proceed- 
ings in this case, will in future turn the 
direction of those dealing in negroes, in 
violation of Jaw, to any other quarter ra~ 
ther than this.”’ 


Tue First Newspaper printed in the 
North American colonies, was. called’ 
“the Boston News-Leuer,’’ and was is-- 
sued in 1704, by Jno. Campbell, a Scotch- 
man, who was post-master and bookseller 
at Boston. Sometimes it had one adver- 
tisement, and often none. Afier 14 
yeers, when 300 copies were sold; the: 
publisher dnnounced that his weekly 
half-sheet being insufficient to keep up: 
with the foreign news, he would issue an~ 
extra sheet each fortnight; which expedi- 
ent he says, after a year, has enabled the 
“News-letter” to retreive eight months of 
the thirteen that it was behind inthe news 
from Europe; so that those who would 
hold on till the next January, (five 
months,) might expect to have ait the ar- 
reages of intelligence from the old world 
‘needful for to be known in these parts!” 
After 16 years, the publisher gives notice 
that copies of the News-Letter’? would 
be “printed on a whole sheet of writing 
paper, one-half of which would be blank, 
on which letters msght be written,” etc. 


Jubo Van Bursn met Mr. Fillmore-at 
the time his fast visitto Albany.— 
“What are you going to do for us, Mr. 
Fillmore, now that you are in office 2”? 
said the hopeful heir of honor. “Do for 
you!’ said the Vice President elect, 
good humoredly, “we shall do nothing— 
we don't know you.” “General Taylor 
will certainly redeem his pledge to us,’ 
said John. Pledge! what pledge ??"— 
“The one he gave at Buena V n 
to leave his wounded behind him.?? 





Theodore Parker says “Mr, Fancing- 
bothways, is a popular politician im Ae 
merica, just now, sitting on the fenee be+ 
tween Honesty and Dishonesty, and like 
the blank leaf between the Old and New 
Testaments, belonging to neither dispen- 


sation.” 





ILtustration or Staveny.—On the 18th 
ult., a colored woman named Rebecca Gar- 
ret was seized, with her eight children, as 
the house in which she lived, in Salisbury 
st., nearthe Harford Run, and dragged from 
thence handcuffed and borne off. e wo- 
man is said to*have been free some seventeen 
years, and a writ of habeas corpus was ob- 
tained yesterday from Baltimore County 
Court, directed to J, C. Donevan, the 
oe of a negro jail in Camden st., to 

. C. Anderson, (the party alleged to be in- 
strumental in causing the eaid Sarah Garrett 
and her eight children to be seized) to appeat 
and show cause wh should not be dis- 
missed from cust ~ nevan yesterda 
appeared, and denied that they were then in 
his possession, The counsel for the peti- 
tioners, Benjamin C. Presstman and Charles 
H. Pitts, Esqs., in answer to this, replied 
that they a to — ‘ae 
for the purpose of showi t the 
ers wale his custody lens time, and that 
he should be made responsible for them.— 
The Court granted time to summon the wit- 
nesses.— Baltimore Argus, March 1, 


Air-Line To Catirornia—Our staid citi- 
zens were wyr tm os —s by 
the appearance o handbills, announcing 
in bold capitals, thet the Aerial Locomotive 
will leave this city on the 15th of April on 
its first flight to California. ‘The price of 
passage is fixed at $50, includi board, and 
the trip is expected to be made, in calm 
ther in two days—against head winds, in 
days. The proprietors, Messrs. Porter and 
Robijohn, propose to stop by the way for 
companies of not less than twenty. e are 
glad to learn that the plan will at be ful- 
ly tested.—V. Y. Tribune 


Cotorep Gotp Diccers.—We learn that 
John Routh, of Tensas, La., is about leaving 
for California Lng ro lemtte Basie. fe 

‘oes, to dig gold. m 
scsicing this, vemattie: ** Several others from 
this section have taken servants aloag with 
them, but we have not heard before of any 
considerable force of blacks on the way to 
the diggings-—N. 0. Pic. 


A Fortunate Suir.—The ship Isaac 
Wright, of fhe Black Ball Line of 
Packets, since she bas been ro + abo 
two oy has bromght over 2,500 
and but i or~ have o&arred 
them all. deaths were of infants, 


aan ee ; 


ther, and the other twe from or 5 +f 
an instance of safe conveyance ' 
owing to eavetibe eet ak. A 


Mirrer. 
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From the A. S. Standard. 
The Taylor Dynasty. 





The long succession of Democrati 
rulers has at length been broken. 
Polk has laid aside, and Genera! Taylor 
has put on that striking likeness of a king- 
ly crown which our Republican rulers 
are permitted to wear. But, though an 
undoubted change has taken place in the 
person of our chief magistrate, and 4 
presumed one in his political principles, 
the Dynasty remains the same, and one 
slaveholder has quietly taken the place 
of another in the Presidential chair— 
Whniever doubts there may be with re- 
gard to some articles of ihe Constitution, 
it seems.to be generally understood that 
there exists somewhere in that august in- 
strument a provision settling the order of 
euccoasion inthe Southern line. [tis an 
instrument on which the poliseian’s cun- 
ning finger can play what stop he please 
—only it must be a slaveholding tune. 

As far as the North is concerned, Gen- 


eral comes into office as the 
avowed ent of the extension of 
Slavery. The assertions of the Whig 


ress n this point were unanimous 
Gronghaees the Free States, and here and 
there a fortunate gentleman carried in 
his pocket a letter from the candidate 
visionally defining his position as 
resident. These letters the intelligent 
voters of the country were not permitted 
to see, and we have very great doubts 
whether they will ever form part of any 
collection which some future Sparks may 
make of the writings of the second father 
of his coumry. It was enough that they 
entirely satisfied the Ami-Slavery re- 
quirements of such original (highly ovig- 
inal) Abolitionists as Mr. Lawrence. It 
has been an honor to that gentleman, and 
a benefit to the community that his pock- 
et has not generally been so retentive or 
so tightly buttoned as on this particular 
occasion 


But General ‘Taylor is the representa- 
tive of the Whig party, and that party 
has hitherto been the Anti-Slavery party 
of the coumry. It has battled for the 
Right of Petition, and has elected such 
men as John Quincy Adams, Giddings, 
and Palfrey. This was to a certain ex- 
tent true as long as the Whigs stood in 
need of Anti-Slavery sid, and thought 
that aid worth bidding for. At that time 
not Garrison, himself, could have been 
more bitter in denouncing the unholy al- 
liance beyween Northern Democracy and 
Southern Pairiarchalism. But this was 
the j of disappointed rivalry.— 
The South fickle in oan thing but de- 
votion to itself, and the Whig party, des- 
titute of every principle but that of self- 

» have struck up a match.— 
‘ from 
Anti doctrines which they never 
sincerely believed in, assail the consist- 
ent men in their late party with al! that 
blustering rancour with which renegades 
endeavor to bewilder themselves out of 
the feeling of their own self-contempt.— 
Having caught their fish, they toss re- 
— overboard the bait no longer 
res' 


. ey would make an auto de fe 
of Mr. Giddings and Mr. Palfrey if ne | 
had the er and the opportunity. It 


would be laughable were it not disgusting 
to read the diatribes of some of the edi- 
torial turncoats. It is common to call 
such personages Benedict Arnolds and 
Judases. But the memory even of trai- 
tors should be treated with justice. Ar- 
nold was a man of ability, and Judas 
had so much right feeling left in him as 
to go and hang himself. We can only 
say that ifthe Whig party paid thirty 
pieces of silver (even of the smallest de- 
nomination) for some of these gentry, 
& most unconscionable price. 

In speaking of parties, itis only just 
to make a distinction between the leaders 
and the led. We believe that the major- 
ity of the Whig party, at the North, 
have never been dissatisfied with any- 
thing but the ce een of the Anti- 
Slavery diet allowed them by their pro- 
viders. But the masses of a party are 
necessaril ive, and not active politi- 
cians. are accustomed to order 
and subordination, and to have their 
work cut out for them by tho compara- 
tively few who make politics their pro- 
fession. Discipline is as necessary as in 
an army. They obey orders without 
asking any questions. The officers of 
this great Fei militia are men who em- 
bark in 


in any other trade.— 
In the ordinary transactions of life they 
have oral as high as the cis-penitentia- 
ry degree, enough, that is, 10 keep them 
out *s Prison. But in politics they 
make no scruple to lie, to bear faise wit- 
ness, to forge, to obtain votes under false 
— if wees erg nniey ~ 
year’s quiet to plunder and to 
forgotten a. At the ed of that time, 
the Le het to be swindled and 
‘to swindle again. 

Whig managers have now fairly 
gone over to the South, and the party has 
instinctively followed. We have gained 
@ gréeal victory, say tho managers, but 
over whom and for what, the pany has 
as liule idea as the boy Peierkin in South- 
ey’s ballad. a the principles they 
have the last ten years, we 
aca bo anatined to say. The child 
who goes for the first time to the wharf 
and sees the troops of yo ow ot 

ks at the bungs of the molasses- 
wane ” to hitneall—tehy. this is 






seizes hiin. e@ sin, 

among 80 many Dliihesome 

losgs its intensity and sharp- 
‘outline. Divided 


ness 
becomes infinitesimal. y 
Beas stick, and, by and by, 

a on? ne he cat get. and is os 


presently the impulse of 








| busy as the rest. 
| himself a conscience, and regards as dis- 
reputable petty larceners, those who 


¢| transfer their luscious booty to a kettle. | 
Mr. | These are the abstruser distinctions of a youngster scarcely twenty, at the other 


lethics. The Whigs saw the Democrats 
| enjoying the plunder won by base com- 
pliance, but, ceasing gradually to be 
shocked at what they habitually witness- 
ed, they at last beheld nothing but the 
| plunder. 

S» far, then, from expecting any Anti- 
Slavery measures from the Whig party, 
we shall be surprised if their movement 
| be not henceforth 
| They have taken the costly first step.— 
| They have already undergone that initial 
| slump in the mire, after which one is 
careless about picking his steps. The 
| fact that General Taylor has summoned 
| to his cabinet as prime minister a gentle- 
man who, as Senator, has proposed a 
compromise on the question of Slavery 
in the territories, indicates the future 
policy of the administration. It remains 
to be seen whether the hope of Govern- 
ment patronage, and the desire of pre- 
serving the integrity of the party, will 
furnish the President with a compliant 
House of Representatives. 

General Taylor has ail along profess- 
ed his entire unfitness for the office to 
which he has been promoted, and his un- 
willingness to ascend the dangerous ele- 
vation of the Presidency. This petty af- 
fectation of coyness he has kept up even 
on his way to Washington. It is like 
the nolo episcopari of a bishop. He 
pointed out a log cabin on the banks of 
the Ohio, and informed his admiring 
hearers that he would rather cecupy that 
mansion than the White House. It would 
be a matter of economy in Congress to 
make an appropriation for building him 
such a dwelling at Washington. We 
confess that this cant of the General has 
not tended to convince us of that straight- 
forward sense and frankness which has 
been so liberally attributed to him. Our 
public men are not so shy of the Presi- 
dency that it would have been difficult to 
find another candidate if the General had 
resolutely resisted. He reversed the 
Irishman’s bull, and, instead of being 
forced to volunteer, volunteered to be 
forced. 

No avgury of the President's future 
conduct can be drawn from an inspection 
of the entrails of his inaugural discourse. 
It has the merit of brevity, a questiona- 
ble one, afier all, when it is not combined 
with fulness of meaning. Major Bliss 
can express himself with distinctness, 
witness some of his despatches to the 
War Department. The Whigs profess 
to see in it a reduction of the golden 
age of the Republic, and cry with one 
accord, redeunt Saturnia r ! The 
Genera! declares that he shall be govern- 
ed by the Constiution, and, where there 
is doubt, that he shall follow the interpre- 
tation of the earlier Presidents, particu- 
larly Washington. Where these guides 
are wanting, he will submit himself to 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Un- 
safe pledges these in the matter of Slave- 
ry. The question of its extension had 
not arisen in Washington's time, and a 
majority of the Supreme Judges are slave- 
holders. As to the General’s own opin- 
ions on this subject, we can only judge 
them by the fact that he has extended 
the institution over something like a hun- 
dred new victims since he became a can- 
didate for the Presidency. But we must 
wait and see. An Inaugural Address is 
no safe criterion. We have no doubt 
that the speech of his majesty King Stork 
on ascending the throne of the frogs was 
as liberal and as full of respect for the 
Constitution as that of his predecessor 


Kiog Log.—s. x. L. 











Scenes in a Republic. 


Jerold’s (London) ‘News notices a 
new work, just published in London, en- 


Still, he reserves to | 


decidedly retrograde. | 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


the Declaration of Independence, look- 
_ ed with utter indifference on this practic- 
‘al violation of the ‘rights of man,’ 

“*Sarved the d—d nigger right,’ said 


‘end of the car, and those immediately a- 
, round him laughed at the remark. 
| **He’ll know his place better the next 
time, the b—y mongrel!’ said another ; 
‘and the laugh was repeated. 

“Curious to know what had been done 
with him, I sought the conductor, whom 
|] found returning from the front part of 
| the train. 
“*Blow me,’ said he ‘if you can’t reg- 
, ulate a thousand of your out-and-out on- 
| pretendin’ niggers much more easier 
‘than one of these composition gentry ; 
| they think because they have got a litle 
whitewash on their ugly mugs, that 
they’re the real china, and no mistake.’ 

“*But where have you put him vi 
asked; ‘he surely can’t ride on the en- 
gine?’ 

*Put him 7—in the pi 
sure, where he should be,’ said 

«Can I see it?’ I inquired. 

“*You can, if tong ave 9 taste that 
way,’ he replied; ‘keep on ahead, 
straight through the van, and 
you'll see them all alive.’ ” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


COMMUNICATED. 


Dvsiix, Wayne Co., Indiana, 
3d Month 12th, 1849. i 
Frienps Epitors: 

I have enclosed one dollar in this letter for 
the continuation of the ** Bugle” to me an- 
| other year, I feel that I cannot give it up. 

I should fee] lonesome without it. I like to 
read from such men es H. C. Wright, Pills- 
bury, Phillips, Walker, Curtis, Townsend, 
Nicholson, &e. I like to see (or hear) of 
men standing up for Truth and Right against 
Faleehood and Error. The times call for labor 
—for ** honest, devoted laborers *—men who, 
while they would ‘not say a word for the 
sake of exasperating any, would not with- 
hold a single Truth for fear of exasperating 
any one.” 

I wish we had many such men in Indiana, 
They are very much needed; men who 
would 

“ Oppose all evil with an honest frown, 


Till vice shrinks back, though seated on a 
throne.” 


Aye, or in the pulpit—or in a certain Quaker 
gallery, where, f understand, a number of indi- 
viduals congregate at least twice a week, who 
have lately exerted themselves ‘to exalt to 
the highest seat of honor and trust inthis na- 
tion’s gift, the chief hero of the Mexican war, 











and the Louisiana Slaveholder,” And for 
these efforts, not only =re. they. j 
responsible, but the whcle Society of the 


thodox and Hicksites, who have * sanctioned 
and sanctified” their acts by continuing to 
fellowship those who did thus: I am aware 
that the Society generally endeavors to excal- 
pate themselves by charging it on individu- 
als; but I understand the whole Society to 
be implicated. 
I know of two of Orthodox who sat side 
by side in the gallery for years; one a Dem- 
ocrat, the other a Whig, and both too old and 
feeble to walk or ride on horseback. On 
election day, in 1844, each was hauled in his 
wagon to the place of voting, and voted in 
direct opposition to each other, though each 
for an inveterate slaveholder; thus apparent- 
ly sacrificing Brotherhood, principle, and all 
for party. Like 
** Parson and priest from West to East, 
For Rulers good will pray, 
And then turn round at party sound, 
And vote for Polk pad Clay.” 
Time was when it was not so. When T 
Was young, it was customary to read in our 
meetings advices that ** Friends every where 
behave themselves orderly, 80 as to answer 





titled the Western World, or “Travels in 
the United States in 1846-7, by A. Mac- 
kay, Esq. Barrister-at-law.” It is a 
“worthy book”’ says the News, ‘full of 
sober sense, and plain rational descrip- 
tion.”” It quotes a passage which we 
copy ; and a pretty story it is, too, fora 
London barrister 10 go home and tell of 
the **Model Republic!” 

**At one end of the car in which I was 
seated sat a young man, very respectabl y 
dressed, but who bore in his countenance 
those waces, almost indelible, w 
long afier every symptom of the color 
has vanished, bespeak the presence of 
African blood in the veins. The quanii- 
ty which he possessed could not have 
been more than 124 per cent, of his 
whole blood, tinging his skin with a 
shade, just visible, and no more. If his 
face was not as white, it was, at all events 
cleaner than those of many around him. 
l observed that he became very uneasy 
every time the conductor came into the 
car, eyeing him with timid glances, as if 
in fear of him. Divining the cause of 
this conduct, I determined to watch the 
issue which was not long delayed. By- 
and-by the conductor entered the car a- 
gain, and as if he had come for the pur- 
pose, walked straight up to the poor 
wretch in question and, without deigning 
to speak to him, ordered him out witha 
wave of his finger. The blood in a mo- 
ment mounted to his temples, and suffu- 
sed his whole fuce; but resisiance was 
vaio; and witha hanging head and bro- 
ken hearted look he left the carriage — 
He was nota slave; but not a soul re- 
monstrated, nota whisper was heard in 
his behalf. The silence of all indicated 


theit approval of this manifestation 
of the tyrach ot blood. ese bold de- 





the witness for Truth in those with whom 

we are concerned " (with thosé zczr about 

us). In those times the seekers afier Truth 

and Right flocked to us as ‘doves to our 

windows.” I scarcely remember a Monthly 

Meeting in those times, bat that some applied 

to come amongst us through convincement, 

becauso when we kept to that advice, and 

while we were careful to live up to that wit- 

ness in our own breasts, we wore like “a ci- 

ty set on a hill that cannot be hid, or like a 
candle on a candlestick that gives light_to all 
around,” or “ like a tree planted by the Wwa-" 
ters, that spreadeth out her roots by the river 
regardless of heat; whose leaf is always 
green, and who is careless of the year of 
drouth, and doth not cease from yielding 
fruit.” But what is its condition now 1— 
More “ like the heath in the desert,” that 
knoweth not whence good cometh, “like 
those who inhabit the parched places in the 
wilderness, like an oak whose leaf fadeth, 
or like a garden that hath no water.” I have 
scarcely’ known an application of that kind 
in the last twenty years. And what is the 
cause? “Is the fountain become dry ?”— 
“Is the arm of the Lord shortened that he 
cannot save?’’ No! * Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever’’; but they 
have committed two great evils—have for- 
saken the fountain of living water, and have 
hewn out to themselves cisterns—broken cis- 
terns—that can hold no water.’’ Or, in oth- 
er words, they seem to have forgotien that 


nature; and have become content with * oc- 
cupying no sliding platform,” forgetting that 
pot to go forward is to go beckward, and 
seem to ask the question, Have we not Fox, 
Penn, Benezett, Woolman, &c., to onr fath- 





fenders of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 


ol happiness,’ these chivalrous asserters of 


ers, and shall we not be ested”? ‘Ther 


progression is a law of Grace, as well a6 of 


mality, appearing to think they have done 


and have become so fearful of t 


have settled down to a state of lifeless for- 


enough, and that more would be too much ; 


a 








tined to revolutionize the world, and bring 
back the peace and blessedness of its youth- 
ful days; these things absorb the attention 





by ‘* mixing with the people of the world,” 
that their leaders utterly refuse to attend with 
us our Anti-Slavery meetings to assist us in 
liberating the bondman and save our country, 
And, perhaps, if one of their members should 
“violate our rules’? so much as to attend 
such a meeting, he would be offered a lower 
seat in ‘the church.” I believé the like has 
been done. At the same time they may 
join the most corrupt and vulgar part of com- 
munity in a political scamper to elevate to 
the Presidency a gambler, a duelist, a mur- 
derer, or an inveterate slaveholder “this 
once,” and then again “this once more,” 
and it passes off—so far as I pereeive—with- 
out rebuke from the Society. I understand 
one of the Orthodox elders who lives in sight 
of me, with many others of both parties, vo- 
ted for Brigadier General Taylor. 


r me 
be, * 1 In the great Fandango huzza of 1844, 


when each of the old corrupt parties were ex- 
erting their influence to get the reigns of go- 
vernment into the hands of their respective 
and respected slaveholder, 1 was talking toa 
member of that Society for attending those 
fandangoes ; he replied that he only had at- 
tended two of them, and therefore appeared 
to think himself quite excusable—quite toler- 
able, and, I suppose, that the Heads of the 
Meeting thought so too. But, I reckon, that 
if he had attended but one of our Anti-Slave- 
ty meetings, and cast in his mite to help us 
in endeavoring to bring about a better state 
of things, they would have thought it in/ol- 
erable. And now, when they run mad after 
such men as Clay, Polk, and Taylor, } 
should think that in any truly thoughtful 
people it would not answer the witness of 
truth. Therefore, itis no wonder that the 
accessions are few through convincement. 
I was lately talking with one of their 
women who, I understand, sits high in the 
church; she told me that she felt she really 
loved Old Tay/or. 1 suppose if he had come 
upon her with his soldiers some First day, 
when she was sitting in meeting with her 
children around her, and told his followers to 
“give them h—], d—n ’em,” she would not 
have loved him quite so well. 
It does appear to me that instead of these 
quiet-loving, non-committal, time-serving, 
man-fearing preachers and professed leaders, 
we need some to come and do as one said 
eighteen hundred years ago he came to do— 
* not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” 
We need a Boanerges—one who would be 
free spiritually as well as temporally—one 
who would not feat to declare the whole 
truth. We profess to be a free people, and 
my old friend Cowper says— 
* He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 
“ We want a Martyr age to send forth a 
host of men at the sound of whose goings 
the whole land shal! tremble—men who will 
not rest while one system or practice violates 
the law of God—who will toil for Christ as 
id ly as the minions of Popery drudg- 
ed for the manof sin, and who will withstand 
established evils openly and boldly as Luther 
withstood his accusers at the Diet of Worms. 
The men into whose hands this work may 
fall, must be men who will fix their eyes on 
a complete triumph of Truth and Right over 
Falsehood and Error, resolved to see it tri- 
umph or die in the attempt—whoare willing 
to be despised, hated, persecuted; and if 
need be, even die with hunger and toil for 
the triumph of the cause; and to withstand 
popular odium incident to this work, they 
will need the zeal of Apostles and the spirit 
of Martyrs. 
JONATHAN HUDDLESTON. 


Liberty---Fraternity---Equality. 





Fine sodiiding wortus—are iney noi, as 
they come booming over the blue waters of 
the Atlantic? Is it the “ distance that lends 
enchantment” to the sound? Or do the 
American people regard the Ideas represent- 
ed by the words as abstracti indig 

to, and inseparable from, a foreign soil, which 
makes them wild with enthusiasm because 
some of the nations of the Old World have 
taken the notion into their heads to abrogate 
the divine right of kings, and to insist in 
driving home their arguments with bayonets 
and cannon ba!is—that the governing power 
ought to be, and shall be, dependant upon, 
and responsible to the governed? When a 
portion of the American people were rejoic- 
ing over the downfail of the Bourbor dy- 
nasty, and shouting with stentorian lungs for 
“ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,”’ heard they 
not the deep groan of anguish, and the hiss 
of indignation which went up from earth to 
Heaven, rebuking them, if they are not as 
shameless as fiends, for their heaven-daring 
hypoerisy ? 

Ancient dynasties becoming extinct ;— 
thrones gliding from beneath their terror- 
stricken, conscience-smilten occupants; or 
being thrown from the windows of regal 
palaces, to be trampled upon by common 
people as they ge from b th the iron 
heel of oppression; empires hoary with age, 
and rotten with corruption, cracking asunder 
beneath the giant tread of the liberated spirit 
of Progress; nations awakening from the 
dreamy stepor of ages, shaking off the ac- 
cumulated rubbish of centuries, and, seem- 
ingly, awaiting for a baptism of blood before 
| they can be fully initiated into the mysteries 
| af the vew-born Idea which seems to be des- 














| —they hant the mind of the believer in 
abstract Progression, who has never dreamed 
that there is more concealed within a revolu- 
tion than is seen upon its surface. For they 
come from far off lands. Riding majestical- 
ly over the crested billows, they seem to 
point him toa fairy land teeming with the 
fruits of a system bovilt upon the ideas of 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” where so- 
ciety, by one bold leap, has sprung clear 
from the wretchedness and curses which 
have been accumulating for six thousand 
years; and has gained that eminence to 
which, in the ordinary course of events, we 
have been hoping to obtain after long years 
of unremitting watchfulness and toil. 

“ They say that in the physical world the 
magnetic influence is so diffused, that its vi- 
brations are discerned simultaneously in eve- 
ty part of the globe. So it is with the ele- 
ment of freedom.” If our author’s reason- 
ing is correct—and [ am not disposed to 
assign any reason why it is not—have not 
those who regard the institution of slavery 
as the ‘corner stone of the Union,’’ much 
more reason to fear and tremble than to re- 
| joice over the downfall of the rotten dynas- 

ties of the Old World? For strong hands 

are at work against the institution with a 
| zeal which will know no abatement until 
| there is nothing but its fragments left to tell 
| the mournful story of its former existence.— 

What would be more startling to the ears of 
| @ portion of the American people,than to hear 
the wild, glad shout of * Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality,” echoing and re-echoing through- 
out the length and breadth of the slavehold- 
ing States? 

A response would at once go forth from 
the cannon’s mouth; and the green earth 
would become red with human blood. Free- 
dom is certainly asubtleelement. Surround- 
ed by circumstances unfavorable for its de- 
velopement, it may lie apparently inert for 
years. But when the causes of its inertness 
are removed, or its vitality is menaced, it is 
found to be a * thing of life,” strong enough 
to ‘* turn and overturn ” human governments 
until they become what they ought to be— 
guarantees for the possession and enjoyment 
of human rights to all people. 

HARRIET N. TORREY. 

Parkman, 0., March 1849. 
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no,” said his friend, “I presume not.”— 
** Then I shall preach it again, and continue 
to preach it until you cease to do evil;” how 
long that was, tradition does not inform us. 

Now until the people not only “ Cease to 
do evil,” but * Learn to do well,” abolition- 
ists must continue to tell ** the same old sto- 
ry’’—the story of man’s oppression of his 
fellow—a story which was new when Cain 
rose up and slew his brother, but has been 
old from that day to this. When the need 
for telling ** the same old story” shall cease 
to exist, when 

‘The fetters shall be riven 

And the slave shall be a man,” 
when from the North to the South, from the 
East to the West there shall not be found 
within our entire borders an oppressor or his 
victim; thena New Srory will be in the 
mouths of all—a story of the slave’s deliver- 
ance and his gratitude, of the master’s en- 
franchisement and moral redemption, of our 
country’s prosperity and happiness, of the 
coming glories of the kingdom of heaven in 
our midst, : 

We are far more tired and sick at heart of 
telling “the same old story,” than any of 
our readers can be of hearing it. And none, 
who have not themselves worn the chain of 
bondage either as master or as slave, would 
rejeice more heartily than we, to have a new 
story upon our lips. And that we may has- 
ten in the day when hoary oppression shall 
be replaced by new-born freedom, when 
things that are shall be no more, and thinge 
that are not shall come to pass, we shall con- 
tinue, so long as need exists, to tell “ the 
same old story.” 


Away with them. 


The following resolutions were reported to 
the Ohio House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Public Lands, and adopted : 


Wuenreas, the people of color of the Uni- 
ted States have been oppressed and enslaved 
by the several States and thereby degraded, 
and believing it to be the duty of the general 
government to do something for their eleva- 
tion to that position nature’s God designed 
for all men; therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That our Senators be instruct- 
ed and our Ref tives in C be 
requested to inquire into the eapediency of 
procuring a of a law authorizin; 
the survey and appropriation of a portion o 
the territory acquired from Mexico, for the 
benefit of ail free persons of color who ma 
become actual settlers of the same, and a ti- 
tle of eighty acres of land delivered to each 
of said persons free of charge, and also to es- 
tablish schools and provide for them a gov- 
ernment for protection. 

Resolved, ‘That the Governor of this State 
be requested to forward a copy of the above 











**] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS. Ed- 
mund Burke. 


(> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 








’Tis the same Old Story. 


Vory true; bat is it not a story that needs 
repeating again and again? It is no pleasure 
to us to tell it, and we would to heaven it 
were not called for, Familiar as is the story 
of the slave’s wrongs to the ear of many, 
while those wrongs exist their history must 
be continually told; and if the people will 
not be persuaded to judge his cause for righ- 
teousness sake, they must be made to judge 
it by importunity. The hearts of the people 
are hard, elee would a single narration of the 
master’s cruelty and the slave’s wrongs be 
all sufficient to induce them earnestly to la- 
bor to break the bonds of wickedness and set 
free the oppressed. But as the constant 
dropping of water wears away stone, so will 
the constant recital of the iniquities and hor- 
rors of slavery, ihe frequent repetition of 
“the same old story” produce the desired 
effect upon community. 

We should rejoice if there was anything 
new to tell about slavery; for as the system 
now embodies a// the villanies that were ever 
perpetrated, any addition made to it certainly 
could not make it worse, but would improve 
ite character if that were possible. The life 
of the slave is a continued round of oppres- 
sion. All the cruelties inflicted upon him, 
are but “the same old story” written anew 
in his own blood. The scourgings, the bran- 
dings, the selling—all the physical suffering, 
all the mental degradation, ali the moral de- 
basement that have made his life and charac- 
ter what itis, is but a repetition of “ the 
same old story” which the oppressor was 
ever repeating to the ancestors of his victim. 
And he who would successfully plead the 
cause of the slave, who would make his con- 
dition known to the people and compel them 
to do him justice, must be content to repeat 
again, and again, and again“ the same old 
story.” 

We remember hearing of a minister who 
once made a mistake in the selection of his 
sermon, and ly—or fi ly 
chose, for a distant congregation to which he 
preached monthly, the same sermon he had 
preached them on his last visit. The text 
was ** Cease to do evil.” Afier the conclu- 
sion of the services, a friend reminded him 
that the sermon was an old one ; intimating, 
atthe same time, that something new and 
fresh would have been more acceptable.— 
“Have you learned the lesson sufficiently 
well to practice it?’ queried the minister; 
“ Have vou all ceased to do evil?” “ Why 








P and ions to each of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. 

This is Colorphobia wearing the garb of 
Philanthropy ; though we will not say that 
all who voted for the resolutions were aware 
of the motives that actuated them. It is not 
love for the colored man, but hatred of his 
presence that would colonize him in the far 
South-West; and though some who sustain- 
ed the plan above proposed, may not them- 
selves desire his removal, they yielded to the 
behests of an illiberal, persecuting spirit in 





others. 

The pale face said to the red man, ‘‘Game 
is becoming scarce in your hunting grounds, 
civilization is encroaching upon you; leave 
the land of your forefathers, and I will pro- 
vide a home for you in the wilderness be- 
yond the mountains of the West.” The same 
spirit drove forth the Mormons, and compell- 
ed them to seek a shelter upon the shores of 
the Pacific. The same spirit invites the col- 
ored man to be colonized in a distant land. 
The means adopted to effect these ends vary, 
being suited to the character and condition of 
the class they are designed to operate upon. 
With the Indian, it is Purchase and Fraud; 
with the Mormon, it is Fire and Sword; 
with the Colored man, it is Persecution at 
home and Gratuity abroad. ~ 

If the plan recommended in the above res- 
olutions was presented in good faith, and 
with a sincere desire to benefit the colored 
man, why did not the members of the Legis- 
lature first atone to the colored man of Ohio 
for the wrongs inflicted upon him? frst be- 
gin to do justice at home? thus preaching by 
example as well as by precept. Had they 
first resolved to p t to the colored people 
of this State one or more counties as a Kind 
of peace offering, and then recommended 
Congress to doa similar deed on a larger 
scale, there would have been more evidence 
of a philanthropic spirit, although the mea- 
sure would have been of doubtful expedien- 





TWe wonder if the Preamble was designed 
for anything more than a rhetorical flourish, 
or whether the Legislature bas really any 
definite idea as to the character of “ that po- 
sition nature’s God designed for aM men.” — 
We should like to have its views upon this 
point. Did nature’s God design that colored 
men should pay taxes, be forced to submit to 
a code of laws framed by those who have 
strong prejudices against them, and yet have 
no right of representation in the government? 
Did nature’s God design that the poor color- 
ed man should be excluded from the benefit 
of those laws whichgives support to bis no. 
more worthy white neighbor! If he did not, 
then is the Legislature of Ohio fighting 
against God, and striving to counteract his 
designs; and we call upon it to cease immedi- 
ately from oppression, and admit the colored 
man to the full enjoyment of all the rights 





and priviliges growing out of *‘ that position 
nature’s God designed for aut men,” 
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Apeing a Monarehy. 


Americans claim to be republicans, demo- 
crats of the first water; and while they wish 
to retain thie character, they are quite as anx- 
ious to adopt the manners of the decayed 
aristocracy of Europe, and humbly follow in 
the footsteps of royalty. Neither the Na- 
tional nor any of the State constitutions fur- 
nish titles for their office bearers, presuming 
that the servants of a republic are content to 


be designated by the names of the offices they | strengthen the system of American slavery. 


be honest, as men are bound to be consistent. Pride and passions. 


We repeat it; Intelligent, wilful inconsis- 
tency is always attended with guilt, and he 


who avows it is a self-convicted criminal. 


The End and the Means. 








Let us then on that day, as a community 
and individually, publicly and privately, ac- 
knowledge our allegiance to the only true 

| God and King, seek forgiveness for our deep 
| ingratitude and unprovoked rebellion, and 
| ask that he may aid us tocomform our future 
| lives to the reasonable requirements of those 

laws, which he has briefly summed up in 


The great aim of the American government «hig: «Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
has been for years, if not from the first mo-, with all thy heart, soul, mind strength, and 
ment of its being, to cherish, support, and , thy neighbor as thyself.” 


hold. Experience has, however, shown that | Its plans have been laid, and its measure a- | Temperance and Anti-slavery Meetings. 


such a presumption isa false one, and that 
Americans have enough human nature about 
them to be 

“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
Hence His Excellency and the Honorable, 
instead of plain President and Governor, 
Judge and Senator. This is, perhaps, al- 
lowable in a country where those who wear 
titles are more numerous than those who 
wear them not, where Squire, and Captain, 
and Colonel, and Major are legion; but it 
savors somewhat of littleness for newspaper 
conduetors to follow the example of Court 
Journals and chronicle the petty sayings and 


dopted with an eye single to this. 


system. 


the supporters of slavery. 


It has 
pursued it with untiring energy, sacrificing 4 

every thing for its attainment. To accom- ks 
plish its great end, it has often disguised its , 
movements under a specious garb, and with | 
diplomatic canning, obtained from other pow- | 
ers concessions for the benefit of its favorite 
It scatters its wealth and bestows 
its honors with a reference to its chief end. 
To sustain slavery, the government must be 
sustained ; and whatever means are necessa- 
ry to sustain the government, are ‘ie means 
which will be adopted by its supporters and 


doings of the great men of the land. 


If James K. Polk passes through Norfoik 


ona Friday, or tarries in Charleston ove 


Sunday, the important fact is borne upon! 


electric wires and dished up in all parts o 


the Union with other telegraphic despatches. | 
If General Taylor stumbles over a trunk, a 
score of reporters note down the fact, and 
straitway a universal groan of sympathy goes 
And then the 


up from Maine to Grorgia. 
chronicles of the levees at the White House 


‘The Journals at St. James’ could not be more |} onorable men for supports 
minute as to how Her Gracivus Mejesty | jion of that character 

Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and the in-! : 
numerable tribe of juvenile Princes and Prin- 


The people are beginning to understand 
that the support of slavery is the great end 
of this government, and that the means to 
accomplish it, must necessarily be as infa- 
mous as the end to be attained. The ques- 
tion which has been raised in regard to the 
infalliability of the government, its more than 
suspected integrity, its alledged prostitution 
of power, and the evident gorruption of many 
of its office bearers are doing much to deve- 
lope its true character and render unavailing 
the disguise under which it has appealed to 
As an illustra- 
take the history of the 
present month, which embraces the retiracy 
of ene President and the inauguration of an- 


T 
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The colored people of Salem and vicinity 
sign holding a Mass Temperance meeting 
‘in Liberty Hall, on Sunday the 8th of April, 
commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 
addressed by Isaac Trescott, Jesse Holmes 
| and others. 
| There will also be an Anti-slavery meet- 
| ing held in the same place on the afternoon 
of the same day. . 

All colored persons who can attend are 
earnestly invited to be present. Provision 
will be made to entertain those ing from 


fess honesty, but he is nevertheless bound to wrought and fashioned by our own fancies, 


It will be 


tland, received from 


William Smeal of Glasgow. It was com- 
mitted to Mr. Smeal’s care, says the Liberg- 
tur, “by that-eloquent and intrepid friend of 

humanity, Georce Jerraey, United Presby- 
terian minister. It is written on parchment, 
and with the signatures makes a pretty long 





and valuable testimony, we assure our friend 
and’ the signers, that the best possible use 
shall be made of it.”* 


Another Scottish Remonstrance. 


We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the 
Ythan district 6f Buchan, Aberdeenshire, and 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society, do res- 
pectfully bet earnestly remonstrate with the 
American, Churches about the countenance 
which they give to American Slavery. Our 
common humanity cries out agains: the sin 
of depriving men of their natural rights, and 
of making them the property of other men, to 
be used and sold at pleasure; and our com- 
mon Christianity is still more urgent in its 
condemnation of such an enormity. We then 
regret, Srtovtiegiys that in your religious so- 
cieties, Which profess to care for the best in- 
terests of humanity, and to spread the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, there should be any 





a distance. It is hoped there will be astrong 


crowded to overflowing morning and after- 
noon, and we trust that it will be. Though 
mainly intended for colored persons, we pre- 
sume their white friends will be welcome at 
the meetings. 


Grauam’s Macazine.—The April number 
of this work has already been furnished to 
spbscribers. It is embellished with fine 
mezzotints, ‘** The Gipsey Queen,” and “The 
Minatore.” It also contains engravings of 
“ The Church of St. Isaac’s” at Petersburgh, 
“The Mormon Temple” at Nauvoo, and 
several minor illustrations. The reading 
matter comprises between twenty and thirty 
contributions from the pens of Amelia B. 


rally on the occasion, The Hall ought to be | 


cesses locked, walked, dressed and talked, 
than are many of the papers of this land in 
a similar detail of like interesting events in| 
the President’s mgnsion. The meeting of 
Napoleon Bonaparte with a few of the crown- 
ed heads of Europe, was considered a mat- 
ter of some importance in its day, but it 
wasn’t a circumstance compared with the re- 
cent meeting of President Taylor and Gen- 
eral Cass, for an account of which see nine- 
ty nine papers out of every hundred. Taylor 
told Cass he was glad to see him, and shook 
hands with him; and Cass said, ** Thank 
you,”’ and added something that nade Tay- 
lor and all the company laugh heartily. 
Then Taylor said something wasn’t a cir- 
cumstance, which made all laugh not only 
heartily, but immoderately. And then after 
four or five other laughs these distinguished 
men parted. This outline, with a very con- 
siderable filling up, forms the record of the 
first meeting of General Cass and President 
Taylor. Whether its preservation will do 
more to benefit posterity, or show succeeding 
g i how sup ly silly were their 
ancestors of this, we leave to others to deter- 
mine. 


**T don’t profess to be Consistent.” 





This, is, by many, considered a sufficient 
excuse for almost any popular dereliction 
from principle. It is brought forward to jus- | 





tify flagrant violations of right, and stares the |!ess 8». ‘The former could not be attained, 
reformer in the face at every step of progress, | Were the Jatter such as honest men could 


According to our ideas of morality, a declar- | 


excuse fur even a slight deviation from the! 


other. 


The one was elected to office because he 
favored the land piracy of slaveholders, be- 
eaase ‘Texan annexation—dark and damning 
as was the deed—received his sanction, and 
was the means necessary to the great aim 
and end of the American government. His 
administration was an ignoble redemption of 
the pledge ander which he was elected ; and 
however unworthy, was in character and 


spirit one with the government, 


Welby, Emma C. Embury, Park Benjamin, 
J. B. Taylor, Professor Frost, J. R. Chand- 
ler and others. 

Graham occupies a high rank in magazine 
literature, and its proprietors seem resolved 
to deserve it. 


Srate Lecistarure.—The resolution of 
the Senate submitting to the people the ques- 
tion of calling a State Convention to amend 


The closing | the Constitution, passed the House on the 
‘act of his official life—done too, after the! o3rg inst. 


Constitution had disrobed him of his official 
character-—was the bestowal of a reward upon 
a northern tool of slavery ; and the Congress, 


So the voters of Ohio will have 
a chance of expressing their opinion in rela- 
tion to this matter through the ballot-box.— 
The “ women and niggers” of course have 


whose existence ceased with that of the Pre-| nothing to do with it; their business is not 
sident, did, ona sabbath morning, amid oaths, | to make constitutions, but to obey them. 


fights, cease to be. 
necessary for the end. . 


The other President, who has just entered 
upon the duties of his office, is one who owes 
his elevation to no noble trait of character | support. 


which he possesses. 


and curses, and drunken orgies, and brutal ce pptcactniegenimenencia 
All these were the means 


‘Tue Westen Resenve Cottece appears 
to be in a somewhat critical state at this time, 
owing mainly to the non-payment of a large 
amount of money that was pledged for its 
A correspondent of the “ Ohio 


It is true, he wears the | Observer,’’ speaking of its condition, and the 
laurels of a warrior; but the blood which 
watered them was shed in slavery’s warfare; 
for it was found a necessary means to accom. | en 
plish the great end of the government, that, this. 
not only a slaveholder, bat a slavehoding 


need for immediate action says, 


“It is suicida/ for us now to expend our 
energies upon other objects to the neglect of 
If we can sustain all—well. If not, 

surely it is not the Cellege that should be 
| neglected. Other objects will remain to be 





warrior should be at its head, and embody its | aided hereafter, but with our College it is 


spirit. 


** naw or never,” and * neck or nothing.”— 


The end is infamous, and the means no| Whether is it better that other objects be 


sanction. 


ment. 


temporarily neglected (when this is necessa- 
| ry) and the College be placed upon a perma- 
| nent basis, or that by present neglect the Col- 


The adoption of righteous means | lege be lost forever ?” 
ed non-profession of consistency is no more Would defeat the great object of the govern- 
It would cease longer to exist as an 
right, than would a non-profession of hones- organization with power to crush humanity. 
ty be a justification of theft. Intelligent in- | The Union would be no more ; and slavehol- | jess than plank roads. 


0 Attention is claimed in Wisconsin for 
toads formed of charcoal, which are asserted 
to be more durable and costing two-thirds 
One is now being 





consistency is attended with guilt; for he ders could not use the haters of slavery for, built from Port Uloa, in Washington county, 
who urges inextenuation the plea, ‘I don’t the purposes they now do when they become ' to some point in Dodge county.—Eaw paper. 


profess to be consistent,” virtually admits | 
that his moral vision is sufficiently clear to 
see what the right demands. If hed 
choose to do it, if he is unwilling to make 
the sacrifice it would require, let him be hon- 
est enough to say so, and bear the censure, 
and not coward-like shrink away from the 
responsibility under the cover of “I don’t 
profess to be consistent.” 

We can point to men who are believers in| 
the christian religion and are convinced that , 
none can see God unless they practically a- 
dopt it; but when their own deviations from 
the Christian’s walk are pointed out, they 
ward off the rebuke with * I don’t profess to 
be a consistent Christian.” This would be 
an admirable way of sailing through the 
world in the Devil's ship, were it not that a 
non-profession of consistency dces not effect 
a man’s obligations one iota. 

There are thousands who profess to be a- 
bolitionists, but protest, at the same time 
that they don't profess to be consistent abo- 
litioniste. These, because of their profes- 
sion, demand the rank and name of the 





an integral part of the government. 


Aw Awrut Wicxep Peropie.—Should we | 
0€8 POL | tel] our readers how wicked the folks down | 
| in Maine are, we are afraid they would hard- | 
They are no better than a 
| nation of heathen—a race of idvlaters. They 
pretend they are Christians, but they don’t 


ly believe us, 


Would not such roads, when they become 

dusty, create an atmosphere a/most as dark as 

that of Pittsburgh? ‘Travellers from the Iron 

| Gity might feel at home on such roads, but 

people generally would prefer dust of a some- 
what lighter hue. 


SomeTuine TO BE THANKFUL For.—The 


worship the Christians’ God—they bow down Ohio Legislature adjourned on Monday last 
to ugly images they have themselves made. | the 26th inst. ‘The people are doubtless ful- 


And this, not because of their ignorance, but | ly resigned to its demise, and can feelingly 
because of their disobedience. ‘They know say, its loss is our gain. 


that God is the Raler of the Universe, but 
they have rebelled against his authority.— 
They know that it his hand that feeds and on the 22nd inst. We have not heard of | giahje within this 


Senate or tue Unirep States adjourned 


clothes them, that it is he who has bestuwed any fights among its members since the one 
blessings upon them, and given them a beau- , which occurred on Sunday the 4th of March. 


tiful dwelling place; but they feel no grati- | 
tude for these bounteous gifts, no love for | 
the Almighty Giver. The laws which he. 
established solely for the promotion of their | 


good, they have trampled under foot. 


This is a true picture of their terrible wick- 


To Correspondents. 
The work J. UH. queries after has never 


| been published. 
Will M. H. C. advise us by letter when 


edness ; and yet if the truth was told of oth. she forwards the baggage. 


\ers, perhaps it would appear they are no! W. H. neglected to pay the postage on his 
. ; | Worse than the rest of the American people. | Communication—'twas hardly fair to tax us 
slaves’ friends; while, at the same time they | jf any should think we have done the people with it. 


A writer ought to value his produc: 


are continually playing into the enemy's | of Maine injustice, and been guilty ofagross tions highly enough to pay their postage 
libel upon their character; we refer such to When he sends therm abroad. 


hands, and are a curse to the canse of free- 
dom, but justify it all because of their non- 
profession of consistency. They vote for 
slaveholding ‘Taylor, pro-slavery Cass, or 


slavery Constitution of Government on the, 
one hand, arid a pro-slavery Church on the 
other; and when they are forced to examine 
their actions and submit them to the test of 





the late Proclamation of Governor Dana, 


B. R. Shall find room for her article next 


who, in consequence of the wickedness of week, 


his constitutients has appointed the Sth of | 
compromising Van Buren—sustain a Pro-| April +a day of Public Humiliation, Fast. 


In that Proclamation he 


ing and Prayer.” 
says: 


Occupying the relation of revolted subjects | 
to God’s universal kingdom; ungrateful to! 
onswerving right, they admit they are. not, Him who daily upholds as with his arm and | 


T.C. His appointments did not come to 
hand last week until onr paper was made up; 
to publish them this week would do no 
good. 


Gyr The “ Receipts” are unavoidably 


| ‘th hi i) next week. 
exactly what ht to be, th feeds and clothes us with his hand and soat- Postponed unti 
wae one oe ay. ters blessings and beauties all around us;_ Pn or 


not quife in the path of anti-slavery rectitade, 

but then ** We don’t profees to be consistent” 

is the all eufficient excuse. | 
We suppose if men are not consistent and 


know that such is the fact, they ought not to | Bie ‘Sathonte By! pent enn eel | 


| 


| disobedient to the laws be has given us sole- 
ly for the promotion of our highest good; Rev. Mr. Porter, of Green Bay, in writing to 


Tue Son or Louis XVI. 1m Wisconsmy.— 


duty, gratitude and a proper self regard, all Rev. Mr. Peet, makes the following remark: 


toration to 


demand that we at once submit ourselves to | —* We have al! been surprised at de 


' ments which go to prove that Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liame, of this vicinity, is the son of Louis 


lie abgut it; peither ought the thief to pro- oor wanderings after the false gods we have XVI. of France.” 


ién afforded to a system which outra- 

ges both of them. | 

If Slavery: were exclusively a political 
question, your churches would be justified in 
any neutrality of conduct which they might 
observe towards it; but as it is plainly a 
question with whieh -are bound up all the 
‘concerns of personal freedom and social mo- 
rality, we cannot but grieve that your church- 
es should have taken up, and “in spite of in- 
numerable remonstrances from their Christian 
breitiren all over this country, should have 
maintained @ position, which is more favora- 
ble to the oppressors than to the oppressed. 

Be your intentions and sympathies what 
they may, you practically give full indul- 
gence to the slaveholders ; and so far as we 
can see, you consecrate, in the name of the 
Divine Redeemer and Lord of all men, the 
tyrannical and cruel relations in which they 
stand to the injured slaves. You virtually 
sanction the heavy yoke which no man, much 
less a Christian man, is warranted to bind 
upon another. : 

If Slavery be so closely incorporated with 
your civil in$titutions as to be difficult of ex- 
tinction, we cannot imagine how it ever 
should haveintroduced itself so much into 
your'religious organizations, as that it may 
not now be repudiated by these. We be- 
seech you to Separate, forthwith, American 
Christianity frota American Stavery. The 
alliance has fostered the latter, but weakened 
the former, a result which we are sure you do 
not contemplate with satisfaction, or with any 
other feelings save those of self-reproach. 

Praying fervently to God for the prosperi- 
ty of your churches, we have thus also, from 
a conviction of déty, remonstrated with you 
concerning an-evil which, so long as it exists, 
will mar, in a thousand ways, all spiritual 
prosperity. We add er as brethren, and 
hope soon'to have the delight of witnessing 
you acting as the breihren of those who are 
now degraded slaves. FIN. Peseid 

, a iden’ 

- Mis be ONEn. Vice Pees, 
JAMES MORISON, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM MOIR, Clerk, 

And ONE FHOUSAND AND FORTY oth- 
ers, ning of whom are ministers of various 
denominations. ~ , 

(cr Editors of religious journals in the 
United States are full quested to 
give this Christian Remonstrance an inser- 
tion in their columns, and also all Anti-Sla- 
very editors. 


The Black Laws---Hypocrisy. 


It will be remembered that the Loco Focos 
in the Legislature voted for the repeal of the 
Black Laws. After they were repealed Mr. 
Chase, the Senator from Butler county, in- 
troduced ifito the Senate the following Bill: 


A BILL to prevent the further emigration 
black dnd exvletin persons into this | Stale. ¥ 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General As- 

sembly of the State of Ohio, That from and 

after the passage of this act, it shall not be 
lawful for any black or mulatto person to 
come into this State, for the purpose of re- 
maining or residing therein, and if any such 

black or mulatto person shall hereafter, in vi- 

olation of the provisions of this act, come in- 

(to this State and remain or reside therein, he 

or she shall, 80 long as he or she shall so 

remain in this State, be incapable of aequir- 
ing or holding any property, real or personal 
therein; and shall, + upon satish 
tory proof thereof being made before any 
justice of the peace of the proper county, as 
hereinafter provided, be removed and taken4 
out of the State, upon the warrant of the said 
justice of the peace; which warrant it is 
hereby made the duty of said justice to issue, 
and it is “hereby further made the duty of 
any constable, to whom such warrant may 
be directed, to serve and return the same ac- 
cording to the command thereof. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of every con- 
tate, as soon as it shall 
come to his kpowledge that any black or 
mulatto. pergon has, contrary tothe provisions: 
of the first section of this act, come into this 
State and is residing therein, forthwith to 
give notice thereof to some justice of the 
peace of higcounty, and the said justice of 
the peace shall cause notice of such informa- 
tion or complaint to be given to such black 
or mulatto person, and if said black or mu- 
latto person shall not, within ten days from 
the service of said notice, either remove out 
of this State or appear before the said justice 
of the peace, and by his own oath or otherwise 
satisfy the said justice that he or she is not 
remaining in this Siate in violation of the 
provisions of the first section of this act, the 
said justice shall cause the said black or 




















I ded against ding to the pravi- 
sions of the first section of this act: Pro- 
vided, that nothing in this act shall be so 
construed 36 to prevent any black or mulatto 
person from coming into this State for tem- 


intention of remaining therein. 

Sec. 3. The said justice shali subpana 
such witnesses as the parties may require, 
and if, upon hearing the testimony, the said 
justice shall be of opinion that the said black 
or Malatto pefson is remaining within this 
State contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of this act, he shall so odjoden, sad shal! 
issue his warrant as directed in the first sec- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 4. The justice and constable shall 
receive the game fees that they would re- 
ceive for like services in criminal cases. 





roll. Grateful for this timely co-operation | 


porory purposes merely, and not with ay 


oe The Liberator publishes the following| Sec. 5. If any justice of the peace or 
t rom S 


constable shall wilfully neglect or refuse to 
perfotm any duty required by this act, he 
‘shall, on conviction thereof by indictment, 
jbe fined in cny sum not less than twenty 
nor more than one hundred dollars, and shal! 
;moerover forfeit his office, 


Railway Speed. 

A good many years ago, onc of the 
toughest and hardest riders that ever 
crossed Leicestershire undertook to per- 
form a feat which, just for the moment, 
attracted the general atiention not oy 
of the country, but of the sporting world. 
His bet was, that if he might choose his 
own turf, and if he might select as many 
thorough-bred horses as he liked, he 
would undertake to ride 200 miles in ten 
hours I!! . . 

The newspapers of the day describ 
exactly how ‘the Squire” was dressed— 
what he had been living }on—how he 
looked—how, atthe word “away!” he 
started like an arrow from a bow—how 
gallantly ‘Tranby, his favorite racer, 
jstretched himself in his gal how on 
arriving at his second horse he vaulted 
from one saddle to another—how he then 
flew over the surface of the earth, if pos- 
sible, faster than before—and how, to the 
astonishment and amidst the acclama- 
tions of thousands of spectators he at 
lust came in—a winner! 

Now, if at this moment of his victory, 
while with dust and perspiration on his 
brow, his exhausted arms dangling just 
above the panting flanks of his horse, 
which his friends at each site of his bri- 
dle were slowly leading in triumph—a 
decrepit old woman had hobbled forward, 
and in the name of Science had told the 
assembled multitude, that before she be- 
came a skeleton she and her husband 
would undertake instead of 200 miles in 
ten hours to go 500—ihat is to say, that 
for every mile the Squire had just ridden, 
she and her old man would go two miles 
and a half—that she wduld moreover 
knit all the way, and that he should take 
his medicine every hour and read to her 
just as if they were at home; lastly that 
they would undertake to perform their 
feat either in darkness or in daylight, in 
sunshine or in storm, “in thunder, light- 
ning, or in rain;’"—-who, we ask, would 
have listened to the poor maniac ?—and 
yet how wonderfully would her predic- 
tion have been fulfilled! Nay wagons 
of coals and heavy luggage now-a-days 
fly across Leicestershire faster and farth- 
er than Mr. Osbaklestone could go, not- 
withstanding his condition and that of all 
his horses. 

e When the railways were ae establish- 

, every living bei at a passing 
train with abaemaed fear; plough- 
men held their breath; the loose horse 
galloped fron it, and then suddenly stop- 
ping, turned round, stared at it, and at 
last snorted aloud. But the ‘nine days’ 
wonder soon came to anend. As the 
train now flies through our verdant fields, 
the cattle grazing on each side do not e- 
ven raise their heads to look at it; the 
timid sheep fears it no more than the 
wind ; indeed the hen patridge, run- 
ning with her brood along the embank- 
ment of adeep cutting, does not now e- 
ven crouch as it passes close by her. It 
is the same with mankind. On enter- 
ing a railway station we merely mutter 
toa clerk in a box where we want to go— 
say ‘How mvucu t'—see him horrizontal- 
ly poke a card into a little machine that 
pinches it—receive our ticket—take our 
place—read our newspaper—on reach- 
ing our terminus, drive away perfectly 
careless of all or of any one of the in- 
numerable arrangements necessary for 
the astonishing luxury we have enjoy- 
ed. 











From the Pa. Freeman. 

Gippines’s Rerry to tae “Soutu- 
eExN Appress.—We give in another col- 
umn an extract from a speech by Mr. 
Giddings, in which he reviews the mani- 
festo of the bugbear Southern Conven- 
tion. It is a rare thing for our Congress 
to hear a speech marked by such moral 
heroism, und doubiless many southern 
ears tingled at his honest words, and ma- 
ny a tyrant heart swelled with impotent 
rage that it was powerless to wreak its fu- 
ry upon him. No man in the National 
Legislature has shown a more honorable 
devotion to principle, or a higher love of 
man, or has done more to awaken a man- 
ly spirit among the Northern members, 
‘and no one has suffered more abuse and 
misrepresenjation from such cowards as 
“Independent” of the North American, 
and .other sycophants and slanderers, 
among the Washington letter-writers, 
though this is all to be acce as 80 
much indirect praise. He can well afford 
to leave their reproaches to pass away in 
their own time, and let his deeds vindi- 
cate themselves before the world.— 
While we honor and admire his courage, 
we have to mourn, however, that even he 
is spell-bound within the magic circle of 
‘the Constitution. No prompting of his 





mnulaifo person to be brought before him to| higher nature, no voice of Infinite Mercy 


which conflicts with that wicked coven- 
ant, dare he obey. But, as we believe 
him honest to his convictions, we hope 
he will yet see the wrong of swearing to 
lsustain a siuful compromise, and will 
frankly repudiate it, and call on honest 
men to do ihe same. 

Surely, no abolitionist\—no man who 
jreveres the law of Heaven above human 
jenacitments, who loves his neighbor as 
jpicneslt, or would obey the divine in- 
junctions, “Hide the outcasi” “Deliver 
‘the spoiled out of the hands of the spoiler;’ 
\'Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 
‘the servant fram his master un- 
10 thee ;”” no man who feels the slave to 


be indeed his brother, and the brother ' 





LLL LL NLL tll Oe, 
and representative of Him wha said, “Ins 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me,” will 
agree with Mr. Giddings to “observe ta 
the very leiter,” obligations not to se. 
creie,”’ nor “defend,” nor rescue” the 
slave, but to “surrender him on claim of 
his master.”” We frankly tell the slays 
holders and the country, that “man ig 
more than Constitutions,” or compromiss 
es, or yore. laws. We will assist 
secrete, und by every rightful and peages 
ful means, defend vie fugitive slave as 
= his master, and if possible rescug 
im when he is retaken. As we hopa 
for kindness from man, and merey from 
God, either in this life or another, we 
will never permita pirate kidnapper ta 
retake a fugitive slave, when by any 
righteous interference we can prevent 
him. We should regard ouselves as a 
heartless wretch, unworthy of human gos 
ciety, were we not to do this. We believe 
that in this matter we speak the univers 
sul feeling of northern abolitionists. Aa 
one man, we welcome the hinted slave 
to our homes ahd hearts, as a browher, 
and will try “to do to him as we would be 
done 4 in ike olfoneysenenng and we 
say to the man-hunters, in the w 
Freedom’s heorie bard, mn sve 
“We wage no War—we lift nd arm—we 
fling no torch within 
The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath 
your soil of sin; 
We leave you with your bondmen—to wrese 
tle while you can, 
With the strong upward tendenciesand Gode 
like sou! of man! 
But for us and for our children, the vow 
which we have given 
For Freecom and Humanity, is registered in 
Heaven, ““ 
No slave hunt in our borders—no pirale on 
our strand! 
eg our free Sialeno slave upon oyp 





A Remrpy ror Cauivonnia Fever. 
A friend who has seen some service in 
camp-life, offers to those afflicted with 
the prevailing epidemic the following 
prescription: 

Ist. Sleep three nights in your woods 
house, with the door open and swi 
in the wind—during which time let your 
diet be pork cooked by yourself at q 
smoky fire in the garden, 

2d. Improve all the rainy nights tn 
sleeping between your currant- 
and garden-fence. 

3d. On the fourth day of your regime, 
let your diet be mule-steak, 

4th. Thereafter dispense with all kindg 
of food save dog-meat. 

If this be followed resolutely, it is cons 
fidenily believed a permanent cure will 
be effecied, 





“Minere Animats.—In rapide, wa 
are told that in certain places there at 
a stratum of earth called bergmehl, 

of fossel animalculites. It contains four 
per cent of animal matter, for the sake 
of which the wretched inhabitants, when 
hard pressed for food, collect this earth, 
and mixing it up with a portion of the 
bark of trees ground to powder, yse it ag 
food. The town of Richmond, in Virs 
ginia, is entirely built on a bed of sill. 
cious marl composed of these croatures, 
and on the average about twenty feet in 
thickness. 


A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus; 
“With time and patience the mulbery- 
leaf becomes satin,” How encouraging 
is this lesson to the impatient and the des 
sponding! And what difficulty is thera 
that man should quail at, when a worm 
can accomplish so much from the leaf of 
the mulberry ? 





C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MEROHANT@ 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortmea 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January,1848. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS! 


THE following Phonetic works can ba 
had at the SALEM BOOKSTORE, at Pubs 
lishers’ wholesale Prices. Teachers and Leas 
turers can therefore be supplied without the 
trouble and expense of sending East, 

The Phonographic Class Book, 374 cta, 

ad Phonog: ie , “ 
“ Phonotypic Reader, - 3“ 
“ Phonotypic Chart, 50 “ 

First Lessons in Phonography, 02 * 

Compendiam, o6 “ 

Salem, March 2, 1849.—n38 of H., tf. 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING, 


The haccih. \ h Lf for favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he etill coutinues ia 
the well-knowa stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 

Directions.—F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 euts to the geeet 
or ey Ln po fag coloring oe 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same pr 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cove 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fole 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn. 4 











light blue for chain, with 18 euts of double, 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No, 9 ~ 


for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cote 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and sand 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 


—17 cuts of double and twisted w and 


one pound single white cottott for — 
For h gon two machines spin the woallen yarn 
aiscla gna hrured tale ic ' 
and figu 
Vs ROBERT HINSHILL 
Green street, Sg 


Jane 16th, 1946, 6m—148 
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For 1. 8. Bugle. 
Our Julia Dead. 


BY JOSEPH TREAT. 


The Resurrection Morn had come, 
That Morn so long ago foretold : 
When Sway should quit the scepter’d Tomb, 
And Death let loose his iron hold. 


Away beyond the starry sky, 

Jehovah kept his royal state; 

In the highest Heaven of heavens on High, 
Was the great white Throne ’whereon he sat. 


Around him stood the Seraphiin, 
Arrayed in living light; and bands 
Of holy swift-winged Cherubim, 
Were near to do his blest commands. 


* Go, Gabriel,” then th’ Almighty said, 
“ To yonder world make haste and go; 

Go sound thy trump ; go call the dead ; 
And bring up hither all below.” 


Instant he flew with speed of light, 
Far down amid the starry spheres; 
Nor ceased, till lit on planet bright— 
This sorrowing world of sin and tears. 


And then rang out o’er hill and dale, 
A trumphet-blast more long and loud, 
Than rumbling earthquake on the gale, 
Or thonder-burst from lightning-cloud. 


On mountain top—in valley deep— 
That awful, startling peal was rong; 
Up eraggy height, and down the steep, 
That voice was on the breezes flung. 


*T was borne full soon o’er sea and Jand, 
And onward winged from shore to shore ; 
Came looming o'er the rocky strand, 
And mingled with the occan’s roar. 


That call was heard from pole to pole, 
Its tones were listened far and wide ; 
Its clarion notes did onward roll, 

As thus the mighty Angel cried. 


* Yesons of men! your slumbers break, 
And from your Sepulchers arise ; 

From the long sleep of death awake— 
Pass upward to the holy skies ! 


Thou solemn, silent, sullen Tomb, 

The days when thou hast power are fled; 
No more of men art thou the home— 
Thou trembling Tomb, give up thy dead! 


And thou, O Earth! the sons of men 

No more to thy embrace shalt wed ; 
Thou ne’er shalt hold their forms again— 
Departing Earth, give up thy dead! 

And thov, thou dark and raging Sea, 
Where millions long have made their bed, 


No more their resting place shalt be— 
Thou foaming Sea, give up thy dead !" 


And Tomb, and Earth, and Ocean heard, 
And and Earth, and Sea obeyed ; 


_ Each heard and straight fulfilled, the word— 


 Unbar thy bolt, give op thy dead !” 


And then with all the other throng, 

Did she wake too—our Julia fled— 

From the sleep that she had slept so long :—~ 
No longer—O no longer dead ! 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
“ That Little Girl of Ours.” 
Of ** That little girl of ours,” Mary, I often 
: hear thee speak, 
And watch the tears of tenderness, fast fal- 
ling down ry Bp eee 
As bri time again, the bright 
; ng-time of flowers, 
hen we buried in the dark cold ground, that 
little girl of ours. 
I often hear thee sigh, Mary, and sorrowing 
; heard thee wy, 
® Our little girl would now have been just 
; three 8 old to-day ; 
And how delightful it onal be when even- 


i twilight lowers, 
To hava bot nent our darling one,—that lit- 
tle girl of ours.” 


I know how keen thy grief, Mary, and all 
my 
Is led with th sorrowing heart, and 
: shared ith thee y” 


w 
For I have ever tried, Mary. to strew th 
td with flowers,” J vo 


Sinee we were called on to return that pre- 
cious child of ours, 


For she was only lent, Mary, to cheer us for 


Bat comtering sinab tensile then, che seve 


tf) away; 
Then oe more, Mary, but gather 
That e’er wilt owe hevwiahhde ts 
eerw w 
4 pr} gone—that 
Spy-negbenly how be glad, Mary, in know- 
And taken to her own again, that happy world 
_ of rest; 
Though it was hard at that bright time, that 
bright ote gee wers 
To lcse our hope of happiness—that little 
girl of ours. 
miss ' " 
And as peers er much, Mary, when 
A gloomy kind of loneliness, for hopes so 
Yet let us cheerfully submit, for like refresh- 
showers 


ata 
And we ’ always love, Mary, to hear the 
aay Te dng eve a each return 


} be | we mine poroesing through 








In order 13 j ge of s feel 
remealng yor owen ne’ * linen 


wb pt 


Gambler’s Victim. 


The pop » ee a —_ ag on | 
Gambling in its infancy and progress, from | 
the pen ord. H. Green, the Reformed Gam- | 
bler, now in press, to be pudlished soon by 
L. Colby: 

In the year 1840, in company with several 
others of the gambiing fraternity, 1 took pas- 
sage at Louisville, Kentucky, on board a 
steamer bound to New Orleans. The boat 
was crowded with passengers, but there ap- 

red to be very few who gave promise of 

ing profitable to me or my companions. It 
was therefore, determined that several of the 
party should return, and await the departure 
of another steamer. I went to the hurricane 
deck to observe their departure. As the boat 
left the steamer, I discovered a very young 
man anxiously gazing upou the party in the 
boat. He maintained this position till the 
boat returned to the steamer, when, turni 
on his heel, he exclaimed, “I am ruined! 
am lost!’’ and hastened into the cabin, 
wholly unconscious of observation. I fol- 
lowed him into the cabin, and renewed my 
observations. He was apparently about 18 
years of age. His countenance was 
and his features were delicate. As he walk- 
ed backward and forward in the cabin, agony 
was depicted on his countenance in marks 
too decided to be mistaken. 
: I approached and addressed him as fol- 

ows: 

** Are you bound for the South ?”’ 

He replied : 

«I do not know where I am bound.” 

And then turning away from me, he resu- 
med his walk. I approached him a second 





time, and remarked that he appeared to be in 
ill health. 

“1 am, sir—I am sick,” he replied. 

And turning upon his heel, he walked into 
his state-room. Ina few moments he ap- 
proached me, and said it was strictly true 
that he did not know where he was going; 
and, if ] would hear him, he would give me 
a full account of his troubles, and his reason 
for answering me in the manner he had. 

We sat down, and he gave me the follow- 
ing narrative: 

“I am a native of one of the eastern states 
—my parents now reside in an eastern city. 
I have a sister residing in Louisville, Ky., 
whom I have never seen. She married and 
removed to Louisville before my birth. Her 
husband died a few months since. Shortly 
after her hueband’s death, my sister wrote to 
my father, requesting him to send me, her 
eldest brother, to live with her. . 

«The request was granted, and I fitted for 
the journey. Be my departure, my pa- 
rents gave me strict Caution concerning the 
vices of the day. I reveived sufficient mo- 
ney for the expenses of my journey, and per- 
mission to spend a few days in any of the 

cities on my route. 

“My first delay was in Philadelphia, 
where I spent some days, during which time 
I formed some very pleasant acquaintances, 
among whom were two of those gamblers 
who just now left the steamer. 

* Shortly after my acquaintance with these 


persons, I was invited to a card party, where 
** whist" was the game tauied eed. This 
was a game me by my ts, and 
their strict caution had not i icted it, I 
was induced to make the smal] bet of twenty- 
five-cents a corner, during the evening. The 
tty had several similar At the 
ast of these I made known my intention of 
leaving the next morning. The two persons 
before referred to immediately proposed to 
cone ay me if | would remain one da 
longer. I readily acceded to their proposal. 
| On the day appointed, we left by way of 
Pittsburgh, on the canal. We had searcely 
left when cards were introduced. We play- 
ed for small stakes, gntil | found myself mi- 
nus some twenty-five dollars. 1 became ex- 
cited, and enlarged my bets, with a hope of 
jegsining what Lhad lost. 1 continued to 
lose, on my arrival at Pittsburgh, had 
barely sufficient money left to pay my pas- 
sage to Louisville. I paid my fare immedi- 
lately on going on board. @ boat had 
| scarcely left the wharf, when the two gam- 
blers proposed a game, that I might make 
myself whole. hen they found I had no 
money, they to stake money against 
my watch. loat it—and my breast-pin, 
rings, &c., were disposed of in the same 
manner. Becoming desperate, 1 sought iny 
trunk, where I had a package in charge to 
carry to my sister. I forced open the casket, 
which contained a bracelet with a beautiful 
gold chain, sent as a t by my mother 
to her daughter, I d 
letter, which contained a hundred dollar 
bank note. The letter was from my father 
to my sister, directi her to give the m 
to me when she should deem it proper to do 
so. I seized upon the note, and. soon the 
gamblers me of that. I again resort- 
ed to the casket, and lost the jewelry it con- 


tained. Desperate i respect, when [ 
arrived at Louisville, (‘called at the a 
my sister’s house, oe bell, and 


on the 
hastened on board the boat, 
me 
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awl, and without even te farewell 
—and that, sir, wae whateaused me to weep.” 
on bo amy ee bang I was then 2 hardened 


“ hy 


did you not go to your sister, tell her freely 
we you Spee and ask her forgiveness 
a 


“ sir!” said he, “I can never to 
= ee lam able to replace what 1 Sees 


covered the sle: point on which his hopes 
were suspended, you can never recover the 
money or property those blers have sto- 
len from you ; far better if you could think 
80. 

“T don’t know, or Why he; I have no 
money, no friends. I am here, 

do teow an.” cpkapated 


| New Orleans to Louisville. 


Poor deluded youth! thought 1, as I dis- ond 


a 











ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


I loaned him cusnenee dollars. When 
we arrived at the mouth of the Ohio, he left 
the boat for another bound for St. Louis. 
y.. 1841, I was . Le aes on p aony’ an- 
r steamer, on her vo rom 
‘i Not fr from 
New Orleans we broke a shaft, which caused 
several hours’ delay. 1 had been on shore— 
and as I was returning, a gentleman inform- 
ed me that he had just witnessed a revolting 
sight—a number of convicts on the deck of 
a steamer, under the charge of an officer, who 
was convey them to the Baton R 
(La-) State prison. 1} went to ne at them 
fora moment. AsI approached, I recogni- 
zed the face of the same unfortunate youth. 
He turned his head, and attempted to evade 
notice. He had large irons upon his ankles, 
and handcuffs upon his w { inqui- 
quired of the officer what crime he had com- 
mitted ; he said * Forgery,” and added, “he 
is under five years’ sentence.” 


principal cities of the East, when I related 
this same incident, mentioning as near as I 
could remember, the name of the unfortunate 
youth. After my lecture cl a you 


ere i nd. ihe following he ealled 

gave it, and on the following 

bens. aye 

him. 1 5 we Mi aon 

the door of a ‘ a 
or farnished, ~where the family 


were led, meee be the’ mother, 
ace clentite and three They were 
silent, 

The two brothers who had accompanied 
me addressed me as follows: 

“ Sir, you may think this a strange visit. 
Last night, at the lecture, we learned some- 
thing of the fate of the son of this old gentle- 
man and lady. We are the brothers of that 
youth. Five years have elapsed since he left 
this house guiltless, ‘The strange deposit of 
the box at his sister’s door conld not permit 
us to hope anything but his ruin. . Now, sir, 
could you tell us how we may learn whether 
he is living?” 

I suggested that they should write to the 
agents of the Louisiana Penitentiary, giving 
the name the young man had assumed at the 
time of his conviction. 

They followed my suggestion, and learned 
that in eighteen months after his incarcera- 
tion he had died of the fever. 

To the moralist, this incident will teach a 
jesson. 

To fathers and mothers, this young man’s 
ruin and premature death should teach the 
danger of the innocent e of whist. This 
his unhappy friends acknowledged to be the 
prima] cause of the ruin of one of the mem- 


bers of their family and their own lasting re- 
proach. We call upon all friends of religion 
and morality to decide whether it is not 
wrong to indulge in any amusement which 
carries in its train misery and death! May 
we not safely challenge any man to produce 
the first instance where one single individual 
has been benefitted, in a moral point of view, 
by such amusements? Then cast forever 
from your parlors those games of chance, 
which, step by step, lead on so many youths 
of ~ promise and high — to dissipa- 
tion, disgrace, and premature death, 


From the London Magazine. 
King Solomon's Blacksmith. 

And it came to when Solomon, the 
son of David, had finished the Temple of Je- 
rusalem, that he called unto him the chief 
afchitects, the head artificers, and cunni 
workers in silver and gold, and in wood an 
in ivory and in stone—yea, all who had aid- 
ed in rearing the Temple of the Lord, and 
he said unto them,—* Sit ye down at my 
table: I have prepared a feast for all my 
chief workers and cunning artificers.— 
Stretch forth your hands, the and eat 
and drink and be merry. Is not the la 
worthy of his hire? Is not the skillful arti- 
ficer deserving of honor? Muzzle not the 
ox that treadeth out the corn.” 

And when Solomon and the chief work- 
men were seated, and the fatness of the land 
and the oil thereof were set upon the table, 
there came one who knocked loddly at the 
door, and forced himself even into the festa! 
chamber. Then Solomon the King was 
wroth, and said—** What manner of man art 
thou?’ And the man answered and said, 
—* When men wish to honor me, they call 
me Son of the Forge ; but when they desire 
to mock me, they call me blacksmith; and 
seeing that the toil of working in fire covers 
me with sweat and smut, latter name, 
O King, is not inapt, and, in truth, thy ser- 
vant desires no better.” 

“ Bat,” said Solomon, “why came you 
thus rudely and unbidden to the feast, where 
none save the chief workmen of the ‘'emple 
are invited?’ Please ye, my Lord, | 





oney | came rudely,” replied the man, * because 


thy servants obliged me to force my way :— 
but I came not unbidden. Was it not pro- 
claimed that the chief workmen of the Tem- 
le were invited to dine with the King of 
srael?”’? Then he who carved the cheru- 
bim said: “ This fellow is no seu!ptor.”— 
And he who inlaid the roof with pure gold 
said: “ Neither is he a workman in fine me- 
tals.” And he who raised the walls, said : 
“ He is not a cutter of stone” And he who 


soe sy cache 
he the mysiery of uniting pieces of strange 


Then said Solomon, “ what thou to 
say, Son of the Forge, why I 
der thee to be ed by 
ed with a scou ‘ 








to the chief of the workers in wood, “ Who 
made the tools with which you hewed the 
trees on Lebanon, and them into the 
pillars and roof of the 1 And he 
said, “The blacksmith.” said he to 
the artificers in gold and in ivory, “ Who 
oe ae Lene w 
things for my lord the » | 
And he said : * The blacksmith.” 
w . enough, good 4” said 
Solomon “thow hast proved that I jovited 


In 1845, I was lecturing in one of the} 


ou | ed, if only enough to purchase a single 


thee, and that thou art all men’s father in 
art. Go wash the smut of the forge from 
thy face, and come and sit at my right hand. 
The chiefs of my workmen are but men ;— 
thou art more.” So it happened at the feast 
of Solomon, and blacksmiths have been ho- 
nored ever since. 


The Painter Duhobret. 


FROM THE ““MAGAZZINO PITTORICO.” 


Among the pupils of ALsert Durer, in 
Nuremberg, was one whom he had re- 
ceived out of charity, discerning in him 
traces of talent which he considered worth 





a 





by dint of entreaties, and the feelings of | 
compassion awakened by his wretched | 
aspect, prevailed on him to allow the | 
piece to be offered at auction. The price 
at which he estimated its worth was three 
thalers. ‘Let it go,”’ said the artist to 
himself; ‘the money will procure me 
bread fora week—if a purchaser can be 
found.”’ 

The picture was examined and critized 
by many persons. The exhausted and 
anxious artist stood apart. At last it was 
set up for sale. The monotonous voice 
of the auctioner repeated, “At three 
thal who will buy? At three tha- 





cultivation. This cultivation was not 
hopeless, under the eye of the master, 
even in one who had passed the age of 
forty, who was poor, even to indigence & 
who had hitherto contrived to gain a scan- 
ty subsistence by painting signs or the 
coarsest of tapestry, at that time much 
used in Germany. The name of this 
man, on whom fortune seemed to have 
wreaked her utmost spite, was SAMUEL 
Dvenosrer. He was short in stature, 
crooked, and ugly toa proverb, and with- 
al had an imperfection in his speech that 
rendered his enunciation difficult, and at 
times unintelligible. He was in conse- 

uence the butt of his fellow pupils, and 
hey were continually breaking jokes up- 
on him, which he bore in patient silence. 
Still harder to endure were the unfeeling 
taunts of Madame Durer, who occasion- 
ally visited the studio, and aiways had 
something harsh to say about the pupil 
who brought her husband no recompense 
for his trouble. In short, poor Duho- 
bret’s existence was joyless enough ; and 
it would have been a burden intolerable, 
with his crust of brown bread, when he 
had it at home, and his lonely life abroad, 
but that he sometimes found himself able 
to escape from toil and humiliation into 
the country. There, under the free sky, 
with the smiling landscape around him, 
with the sound of streams and the song 
of birds in his ears, the heart of the des- 
olate artist would expand. He amused 
himself with sketching some of the beau- 
tiful country-seats in the neighborhood of 
Nuremberg. In this pleasing occupation, 
and with no one near to laugh and jeer 
at him, Samuel was no longer the same 
man. The abject and melancholy ex- 
pression disappeared from his face, 
which lightened and glowed with the 
strange happiness he felt, as drooping 
plants revive and ah ory in color under 
the influence of sunshine. 

Choosing some quiet and sheltered 
spot, DuHopret was accustomed to pass 
many hours of the day seated on the turf, 
with his portfolio on his lap. It was then 
that he produced those happy touches 
which gave himself confidence to under- 
take labors of more importance, and en- 
ony to shrink from no toil or privation. 

en he returned to the city he careful- 
ly put aside the unfinished pieces, not 
YH as even to show his best sketches; 
for he knew they would bring upon him 
a double portion of scorn and derision.— 
He applied himself quietly to his daily 
tasks in the studio, and, while he improv- 
ed in the mechanical part of his art, 
nourished conceptions that gave hima 
world of his own creation. 

Every day, as a general rule, Samvev 
came early to the studio of Durer, and 
remained untilevening. Then he retir- 


ed to the comfortless cell in which he|e 


lodged, and worked in the silent hours of 
night to transfer to his canvass the 
dreams of beauty he had brought from 
the country. He submitted to incredible 
privations to obtain the means of procu- 
ring pencils, colors, &c.; nay, so ardent 
was his longing for progress with >ut ob- 
stacle that he is said, by the historian of 
his life, to have been only withheld by 
stern pyjnciple from stealing those indis- 
pensable articles from his companions. 
Thus passed three years; and during 
that time neither Albert Durer nor any 
of his pupils knew of the nocturnal labors 
of Duhobret. How the powers of his 
physical nature was sustained under. this 
incessant tasking of its energies, it is im- 


lers!’? There was no response. 

The stricken Samuel groaned, and bu- 
ried his face in his hands. !t was his best 
work! The salesman called attention 
to its beauties. “Does it not seem,” he 
said, “that the wind is really stirring the 
foliage of those trees, and that the leaves 
bend asthey glitter in the sun! How 
a“ and crystalline is the water; what 
ife breathes in the animals come to drink 
at that stream; and the Abbey of New- 
bourg, with its fine buildings and the vil- 
lage in the distance,” &c. 

“Twenty-five thalers,” said a dry, 
weak voice, and the sound startled Duh- 
obret from the stupor of despair. He 
raised himself on his feet to see whose 
lips uttered the blessed words. It was 
the picture vender to whom he had first 
thought of offering his work. 

“Fifiy thalers!’? cried another sono- 
rous voice. The speaker was a large 
man, dressed in black. 

“A hundred !’’ responded the picture 
dealer, evidently in a considerable vexa- 
tion. His adversary was equally prompt. 

“Two hundred thalers !” 

“Three hundred !”’ 

“Four hundred !” 

“A thousand !”’ 

There was silence among the specta- 
tors, and the crowd pressed eagerly a- 
round the opposing bidders, who, like 
two combattants, stood in the centre. 

The countenance ofthe picture dealer 





showed his agitation in spite of his forced | 
calmness. After amoment's hesitation | 
he cried “two thousand thalers !”’ 

“Ten thousand !” responded the tall 
man quickly, while his face glowed with 
anger. 

“Twenty thousand!” The picture 
dealer grew pale as death and clenced | 
his hands violently. The tall man, in 
increased excitement, bid forty thousand. 
The look of triumph he cast upon his ad- 
versary was too much for the picture 
dealer; and his eyes flashing rage, he 
bid fifty thousand. 

How was it meanwhile with poor Sam- 
uel! He thought all that passed a dream, 
and strove to awaken himself, rubbing 
his eyes and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, while the contest for his picture 
went on. 

“One hundred thousand!’ sounded 
a voice in accents of desperation. 

“One hundred and twenty thousand ! 
and the devil take thee, dog of a picture 
dealer !”’ 

The discomfited bidder disappeared in 
the crowd; and the tall man, who had 
proved victorious, was bearing away the 
prize, when a lean, crooked, emaciated, 
squalid being; presented himself before 
him. Taking him for a beggar; the pur- 
chaser offered him a small piece of mon- 


Yat it please you,” faltered Samuel, 
“IT am the painter of that picture.”’ 

The tall man was Count Dunkalshbach, 
one of the richest noblemen in Germany. 
He tore outa leaf from his pocket-book,- 
wrote on it ina few lines, and handed it 
to the artist. 

*Here, friend,’”’ he said, “is the order 
for the amount, which thou mayest re- 
ceive at once. Adieu.’’ And he passed 


on. 

Samuel finally persuaded himself that 
all was not a dream. He became the 
owner of an estate, and laid many plans 





for living at his ease, and cultivating his 
favorite art as a pastime, when an indi- 
gestion ended his days. The picture | 





possible to imagine, 
~ But nature at last gave way. The 
painter was seized with a fever which 
rapidly reduced the little strength that re- 
mained to him. No one came to see, 
what had become of poor Samuel, —_ | 
for a week he had not appeared at the | 
studio. Noone had the humanity to 
supply his wants, though he had not in 
many days tasted food, merely moisten- 
ing his lips with water that stood ina 
Bucher by his bedside. As the fe- 
ver abated, the wild dreams of delirium 
vanished, and Samuel thought himself 
near to death. For the first time a bit- 
terness entered his soul. He felt a de- 
sire to preserve the life which seemed so. 
worthless to allthe world. He must pro- 
cure food, and adopted a desperate res- 
olution. 

Having risen from his miserable couch 
he took under his arm the last picture he 
had finished, and went out, taking his 
way towards the shop of a vender of pic- 
tures. The piece was one on which he 
had bestowed great pains; but he resolv- 
ed to sell it for whatever price was offer- 


meal. 

As he dragged himself with difficulty 
along the street, he passed a house in 
front of which a crowd was assembled. 
On inquiring the cause, Duhobret learn- | 
ed that a great sale was to take place.— 
Various works of art, collec during 
thirty years, by an amateur, whose galle- 
ry was the admiration of all Nuremberg, 
were to be sold at public auction, the 
death of the owner having occurred. 

Struck with the hope of finding here a 








market for his pig 3 Samuel pressed | pl 
the 


through the crowd to salesman, and 


that had broueht fortune in So singuiar a 
manner, remained long in the possession 
of Count Dunkalshbach, and is now in 
the collection of the King of Bavaria.— 
American Review. 


PUNCTUATION. 


A country schoolmaster, who found it 
rather difficult to make his pupils observe 
the difference between a comma and a 
full a plan of his own, which 
he flattered himself would make them 
proficient in the art of punctuation: thus, 
in reading, when they came to a com- 
ma, they were to say tick, and read on 
to a colon or semi-colon, tick, tick, and 
when a full point, tick, tick, tick. Now 
itso happened that the worthy Dominie 
received notice that the parish minister 
was to pay a visit of examination to his 
school, and * he mn, desirous to show | 
his pupils to the best advantage, he gave | 
re an extra drill the da Y vchia the 
examination. ‘:Now,” said he, addres- 
sing his pupils, when you read before the 
minister to-morrow, you leave out the 
ticks, though you must think them as you 

along for the sake of elocution.” So 
ar so good. Nextday came and with 
it the minister, ushered into the room by 
the Dominie, who, with smiles and bows, 
hoped that the training of the scholars 








would meet his approval. Now it so hap- 
pened that the first boy called up by the | 
minister had been absent the preceding | 
day, and in the hurry, the master 

forgotten to give him his instruction how 
to act. The minister asked the boy to 
read a c in the Old Testament, 
which he pointed out. The boy com- 
ied, and in his_best accents began to 
read: **And the Lord spake unto Moses 


Pees 
saying, tick, speak unto the children of 
Israel saying, tick, tick, and thus shalt 
thou say unto them, tick, tick, tick.”— 
This unfortunate sa!ly in his own style, 
operated like a shower bath on the poor 
Dominie, while the minister and his 
friends almost died with laughter. 





One of the most beautiful gems in ori- 
ental literature, is contained in a passage 
from the Persian poet Sadi, quoted by 
Sir W. Jones, the sentiment of which is 
embodied in the following lines : 

The sandal tree perfumes when riven, 

_ The axe that laid it low: 

Let man who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe 


Few are so generous as to praise with- 
out making some drawback. 

Forwne can take nothing from us but 
what she gave. 

Frequent application is to the mind 
what repeated tillage is to the earth. 

A young man idle, an old man needy. 

Abundance, like want, often ruins ma- 
ny. 

Have a benevolent eye, a modest spir- 
it, and an humble mind. 


It were no virtue to bear calamities, if 
we did not feel them. 








| BUSENESS CARDS, 
AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 


208 PRINTAA, 
SJILEM, ONIO. 


7 All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
at the Office of the **Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms. 

Office oue door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 

January 3rd, tf. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wee- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oi) 
and Dye Staffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 


good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TR ESCOTTS. 








Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c 
A general assortment of carriages constant~ 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Tiees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

Augo-t 11, 1848. tf 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 











BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER iN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
"IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
pr ing Geographical Gazeteer, 
“* Naylor's system of teaching Geograph 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this place: He 
is also prepared to give instruction to clas- 
ses, or to individuals who wish to jain 
themselves for teaching the science o Geo- 
raphy according to this new, superior, and 
where = universally approved system. 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
Co., O. Oct. 6th, 1848. 
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Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


———— 0) | 


OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
ille ;. John. Bissell. 
ou wn 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland ; Hiizaberh Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Sonnet Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
sone vg — * ater 
t. Union; Josep! tnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr, 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J, F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Packet. 
Bppnem, ; Ira C. Maulsby. 
; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
3; H. Vashos. 








